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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
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correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King left Portugal for Gibraltar on Tuesday ; 
and we may take the enthusiasm recorded by the 
descriptive reporters as sign of a real friendliness 
between the two nations. We have many personal 
links with Portugal, a country which we succeed as a 
great coloniser. South African trade will tend to flow out 
largely through Lourengo Marques and the prosperity 
of English South Africa to bring a fellow-prosperity to 
Portuguese. There is room on the Eastern coast of 
Africa for pleasant interchange of commercial assistance 
between the allies for one may hope yet another 
500 years. Underneath the friendship, marked by 
the King’s visit, is this solidity of common interest ; 
but happily the wider plan of the King’s tour prevents 
to some degree the aimless canvassing of its significance 
from the press at large. The King’s journey will be 
acircle. He is to reach Rome by way of Gibraltar and 
Malta. From Rome he will travel back by way of 
Paris which he should reach in the first week of May. 
His later visits will be not more—though this is much— 
than visits of friendship, first to the King of a country 
with which we have been for some time on terms of 
friendship ; secondly to the President of a nation with 
which we trust all vestiges of our old differences are 
being steadily destroyed. 


Mr. Ritchie, receiving a deputation asking for a 
repeal of the taxes on corn and sugar, expressed 
his reluctance to receive them, because of the danger 
he ran of disclosing Budget secrets. Nevertheless he 
faced the risk with very little diffidence, and we can 
remember no occasion on which a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken less trouble to conceal his opinions. 
It is a certain inference from his answer that he has 
a commendable determination to hold to the slight 
advance made in indirect taxation and intends to reduce 
the income tax by a considerable amount. His answer 
to the plea, in the popular phrase, for ‘‘ a cheap break- 
fast-table”” was precise. Without these indirect taxes 
many people would be deprived of the privilege of 
giving a Penny to the defence of the country. On the 
subject of sugar Lord Lansdowne, in a letter published 
on Thursday in reference to the Brussels Convention, 
expressed with unexpected conviction his determination 
**not to penalise bounty-fed sugar imported into the 
United Kingdom from any of the British Colonies ”. 


Sir William Anson introduced the Education Bill for 
London on Tuesday. The Bill in effect merely applies 
the Education Act of last year to London with the 
difference that the education authority, for financial 


purposes, is to be the London County Council; but actual 
educational control is vested in acommittee of 97: 36 from 
the County Council, 31 from the Borough Councils, 25 
women and experts and 5 from the School Board. The 
management of the provided elementary schools is vested 
in committees of the metropoiitan borough councils. 
The disappearance of the element of popular election 
for educational purposes is a real relief, and the Bill 
should do much to co-ordinate education in the metro- 
polis. But ninety-seven is an absurdly large number 
for the central body. The borough council element 
must drop out; nor do we see any need to retain 
five members of the school board. A propos of the 
Board, Sir John Gorst was very humorous as to Sir 
W. Anson’s brutality in describing the Bill as a Bill 
to abolish the school board. Sir John would rather 
have said it was a Bill to promote educational reform, 
a process in the course of which the London School 
Board would unfortunately disappear. 


Mr. Hayes Fisher’s speech in the House leaves us just 
as much at a loss as we were on reading Mr. Justice 
Buckley’s judgment to know what Mr. Fisher has done 
that is wrong, or even open to the criticism of the most 
fastidious. A syndicate was formed to exploit a patent 
with 40,000 shares, of which 5,000 were to be subscribed 
as working capital. Mr. Hayes Fisher subscribed 
1,000 shares, or one-fifth of the working capital, in con- 
sideration of which he was allotted 2,000 fully-paid 
or bonus shares, which gave him three-fortieths of the 
possible profits. Will anyone say that was an exces- 
sive consideration for the risk? But because Mr. 
Justice Buckley chooses, in the plenitude of his igno- 
rance, to describe the 2,000 bonus shares as ‘‘a gift”’, 
and to express an opinion that the directors should 
buy back at par the shares sold by the bank, Mr. Hayes 
Fisher loses his place in the Government and £ 5,000 
into the bargain. 


Why, in the name of justice and common sense, 
should the directors buy back the shares which 
were sold by the bank to Tom Dick and Harry? 
The directors made no representations to anybody, nor 
did they ask for anybody’s money, for there was no 
prospectus. The purchasers of the shares presumably 
knew what they were buying, and risked their money 
in a gamble, which all patents are. No: we can see 
no reason why Mr. Hayes Fisher should pay other 
people’s losses in speculation, or lose his place in the 
Government. After the judge’s remarks Mr. Fisher 
was no doubt right to place his resignation in Mr. 
Balfour’s hands. But why did the Prime Minister 
accept it? If Mr. Balfour had taken up the line that 
no members of his Government should be concerned in 
the direction of companies, it would be different : but 
Mr. Balfour has always, and quite recently, explained 
that he has no objection to ministers being directors. 
Possibly the Prime Minister does not know what a 
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bonus share is, and regards it as an instrument of 
fraud. We can imagine the stately indifference with 
which Lord Salisbury would have treated’Mr. Justice 
Buckley’s opinion of a member of his Government, 
which he would probably have expressed by making 
Mr. Fisher a privy councillor. 


The majority of Englishmen are so reserved that the 
chance revelation of the emotional depths of a friend’s 
mind is always a painful ordeal. Mr. Fisher’s speech 
struck us as being pitched in rather too tragic a key, 
and to have been at times slightly hysterical. Mr. 
Hayes Fisher exaggerates the misfortune that has 
befallen him. In truth we doubt whether, from the 
lowest point of view, it be a misfortune at all. Mr. 
Hayes Fisher is a much bigger man to-day than he was 
a fortnight ago. He has drawn tributes of admiration 
and sympathy from the House of Commons, the press, 
and the country, which he well deserves, for over- 
scrupulosity in money matters is none too common. 
But we shall be much surprised if either his political or 
official career is at an end. 


Sir Ian Hamilton’s appointment to the post of Quarter- 
master-General is no surprise to those who realised that 
he had been employed as Military Secretary only until 
such time as it was possible to create a vacancy for him 
in a more important position. His qualifications for 
the work of Q.M.G. to the Forces are by no means 
admitted by those who know the man and have practical 
experience of the department. As Military Secretary 
he was not a success and there was a feeling of relief 
throughout the Service when he returned to South 
Africa for a time and Lord William Seymour was allowed 
to be his locum tenens. We have the gravest doubts 
as to the wisdom of the appointment, while we admit 
that it is strictly in accordance with the recent prece- 
dent of giving preferment to war correspondents’ heroes. 
We are not denying that Sir lan Hamilton is a gallant 
soldier, who did his duty in South Africa: but for the 
work of Quartermaster-General more than average 
ability is desired—to speak more accurately, is a 
desideratum. Is this a sop to the ‘‘ Fourth Party”, 
for Sir lan Hamilton is the hero of a march which 
differed from a thousand other marches only in having 
for its epic poet, Mr. Winston Churchill ? Major- 
General Ronald Lane’s appointment is another matter. 
Here Lord Roberts is to be congratulated in so far that 
the military secretariat will now be conducted on its old 
and more courteous lines. General Lane, as all the 
world knows, is very much persona grata to the Royal 
Family. In view of his Majesty’s conception of the 
relations of the Military Secretary to the Throne, the 
appointment is natural enough. Sir George White has 
been raised to the rank of Field-Marshal. 


The repert of Lord Stanley’s Committee to inquire 
into Army officers’ expenses was published on Tuesday. 
The committee estimate that under present conditions 
the compulsory expenses of a Line subaltern exceed his 
pay by at least (60; and of course in the Cavalry the 
excess of expenditure over income is greater. Many 
small alterations are suggested, most of them business- 
like and sensible. Some of those which involved an 
extra expenditure by the State have already been men- 
tioned in the House. To give one example, the State 
will for the future put an end to the more than Jewish 
exactions to which successive officers have been sub- 
jected in the purchase of the second-hand pieces of 
furniture in barracks. Other of the reforms, such as 
the prohibition of band and mess subscriptions, will 
depend for their effectiveness solely on the spirit in 
which they are accepted in the various regiments. In 
recognition of this the committee conclude their report 
with an insistence on the need of ‘‘ unremitting watch- 
fulness on the part of the superior officer” and a plea 
to the Service in general to co-operate in making a 
military career possible in any branch of the Service 
for ‘‘ capable candidates of healthy tastes and moderate 
incomes”, 


_ The success of the new scheme of naval training hangs 
in a great measure on the choice of an able Director of 
Naval Education. If some disappointment is felt that 
it should be necessary to bring in an outsider to fill this 


important post, it-must be admitted that the ranks of 
the Service could supply no one with such a wide and 
varied experience as that possessed by Professor Ewing. 
Commencing his career as a practical engineer, he has 
been successively Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
at the Imperial University, Tokio, and Professor of 
Engineering at University College, Dundee, being 
called thence to fill the Chair of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics at Cambridge. Professor Ewing will have 
full scope for the exercise of his faculty for organisa- 
tion in the new office of director, and as he is a com- 
paratively young man, he will in all probability live to 
see the full working out of the system for which he 
now becomes so largely responsible. Much depends 
upon this appointment being satisfactorily filled, but if a 
good record of work done affords guarantee for success 
in the future, the right man has been fixed upon and 
his selection should prove of lasting benefit to H.M. 
Navy. 


Mr. Balfour was wise to make quite explicit his views 
on the Baghdad Railway. There was an impression, 
of which Mr. Bowles made himself the spokesman, 
that we were, in his phrase, ‘‘ hanging on to the skirts of 
German financiers”. The viewis as perverted as most 
of the views of the extreme Germanophobes. A line, 
already backed by much German and French capital, 
has been projected to run from the Mediterranean to 
the head of the Persian Gulf. At the present rate of 
steamships it would shorten the journey to India by three 
to four days. It must be a continuous agent in opening 
up Persia and especially in bringing trade to the head 
of the Persian Gulf and the Koweyt district, where 
our special arrangement with the Sheik, gives us 
what has been called a ‘‘ monopolied position”. We 
have on the other hand no excuse for preventing the 
railway, if we wished to, and there is no reasonable 
doubt that French and German financiers between 
them would in the end carry through the scheme. The 
Government was left with only two alternatives: to 
delay the project as far as possible by refusing to lend 
encouragement : or to combine with the French and 
German Governments. As control is always liable to be 
proportionate to capital, British support of the railway 
was inevitable. India is of course vitally concerned with 
the scheme and it is imperative that any policy in these 
districts should be submitted to the judgment of the 
Indian Government. There is one ultimate danger to be 
avoided. No arrangement for carrying mails by land 
should be allowed to risk the prosperity of the P. and O. 


The gravity of the position in the Balkans has been 
again acknowledged by Mr. Balfour. He could see 
little improvement, and with rather superfluous pessi- 
mism confessed that if Austria and Russia could not 
bring reformation there was no chance for any other 
nation. It may be true, but there is nothing to be 
gained by publishing the fact that the country’s efforts 
are despairing. Lord Cranborne was a great deal 
more unwise and less true. ‘‘ The intentions of the 
Turkish Government are good”, he said. ‘‘ The dis- 
ease is not iniquity but incompetence.” It is not only 
Turkey perhaps that is open to Lord Cranborne’s 
charge or shy of his compliment. There is little definite 
news of the development of the Albanian rebellion ; but 
there has been no more fighting and it is reported, 
though on doubtful authority, that the Sultan’s special 
Albanian commission has had a satisfactory interview 
with the Albanian leaders. The chief trouble is still 
the activity of the bands of the Macedonian Committee ; 
and it is difficuit to see how the Sultan, even under the 
handicap of his European schoolmasters, is likely to 
have much chance of giving peaceable effect to the 
provisions of the new reform. 


The coup-d’état of King Alexander in Servia has 
iven the inevitable air of farce to events in the Balkan 
tates. He happened to find the Radical members of 

the Senate something of a nuisance in promoting his 
schemes. Instead of attempting by laborious courtesy to 
bring them round to his way of thinking he adopted a 
course for which the pretty constitution invented by his 
father gives plausible opportunity. He issued a mani- 
festo pointing out how ineffective for good were some 
of the measures passed by the existing members of the 
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Senate, and declaring that for the sake of the fatherland 
he suspended the Constitution. After the interval of 
a few hours he restored the life he had taken away ; but 
the members, together with the measure they proposed, 
are thereby rendered officially, constitutionally defunct, 
and their places must needs be filled by substitutes. 
The paper Constitution consists of a Senate, a popular 
Chamber, and a Council of State; but happily by 
the laws of the Constitution a certain percentage 
of the members of the: Senate have to be nomi- 
nated by the King and he has ordained with ad- 
mirable commen sense that his nominees, who include 
none of the offending Radicals, shall carry on the duties 
of the State during the election of the popular Chamber 
and of the other half of the Senate. The coup d’état is 
a pretty little study in constitutional law ; but except 
for King Alexander’s announcement that he will not 
endanger the reacefulness of the situation by calling 
up the reserves, it will exercise no sort of influence 
on the general position in the Balkans, which remains 
as critical as ever. 


In the French Chamber on Monday M. Jaurés took 
occasion to re-open the Dreyfus affaire, on the alleged 
discovery of yet another ‘‘new fact”. But as M. 
Jaurés, after speaking for several hours on Monday— 
when he had to cease from weariness—continued with 
a second long speech, broken by many angry inter- 
ruptions, on Tuesday, it may be gathered that he did not 
confine himself solely to the new fact. One can under- 
stand the feeling of the patriotic press that M. Jaurés 
was not doing the best thing for his country in again 
arousing the animosities that the trial called out. Even 
Dreyfus himself, one may gather from his silence, now 
thinks that his case were better forgotten as far as may 
be. But M. Jaurés, who was called in the course of 
the debate everything down to a “‘ coward”, spoke no 
doubt from the best motives ; and as a detail of evi- 
dence his new fact is interesting. The accusation is 
that M. Cavaignac repressed a letter by M. Pellieux, 
at the time of the discovery of the Henry forgery, ask- 
ing permission to retire because he was deceived by 
his subordinates and could not trust his superiors. 
There are many subsidiary points. M. Jaurés alleges 
that one of Dreyfus’ judges thought at the time of the 
trial that the bordereau, annotated by the German 
Emperor, was a genuine document; and General 
Mercier, among others, is accused of suppressing evi- 
dence. On behalf of the Government General André 
promised an inquiry into these things which may be 
expected to confine itself strictly to the sifting of the 
new evidence. 


President Roosevelt has never, even in the Rockies, 
displayed greater physical qualities than during his 
present tour; but even he has been compelled to heg 
his hosts to be restrained in their offers of hospitality. 
Lord Rosebery once spoke seven speeches in one day. 
President Roosevelt has let himself in for 75; and 
vigorous as are his powers of rhetoric and his mental 
constitution, they can scarcely respond adequately to 
the physical programme. He has been forced from 
want of material to thump the Imperialist tub with 
undue severity. A fellow-feeling will prevent anyone 
in this country from objecting to the new policy of the 
United States. Nations have an itch to develop and 
cannot be expected to resist the stimulus. But 
President Roosevelt knew that he was playing to the 
gallery when, with the late history of the Philippines 
before him, he preached the large humanity of absorb- 
ing Cuba. In other respects the policy he has gone 
forth to preach is admirable. The nation is forced by 
every moral law to give Cuba the reciprocity which is 
her existence ; and popular feeling would seem to be 
resolutely opposed to the Senate on this head. From 
his own point of view President Roosevelt is also forced 
into support of a progressive naval policy. It is the 
necessary accompaniment of imperialism humane or 
otherwise and at any rate a much more dignified policy 
than Admiral Dewey’s irresponsible belittling of the 
navies of other Powers. 


Lord Miloer, in opening the new Stock Exchange in 
Johannesburg, treated the situation with characteristic 
serenity. With the calm confidence in the future of the 


Rand which has buoyed him up through the war, Lord 
Milner refuses to take a pessimistic view of the indus- 
trial situation, and simply observes that if enough labour 
cannot be procured in the country, it must be got from 
somewhere else. This is the first explicit statement 
that the Government will not oppose, but will assist, 
the importation of such foreign labour as may be 
necessary for South Africa. But, says Lord Milner, the 
Government must “‘ follow the trend of public opinion ”. 
This, we confess, is a little feeble. Lord Milner knows 
better than anybody in this country that all the leaders 
of the mining industry, the men of brains and capital, 
are in favour of Asiatic labour, and that it is only the 
ignorant rabble, the loafers and ‘‘ bummers” and mean 
whites, who agitate and pass resolutions against the 
Chinese. How long is the prosperity of the Transvaal 
to be delayed by these hirelings andignoramuses? Do 
they represent the trend of public opinion? We do not 
quite see the advantage of Crown government, if when 
men like Lord Milner and Sir George Farrar agree 
about a policy, it cannot be carried out because of the 
agitator. Who, by the way, is financing the anti- 
capitalist agitation? And why does Sir George Farrar 
not receive more support from his fellow mine-owners ? 


Labour troubles are in a state of acute crisis at 
present. There is the proclamation of the general 
strike in Holland; there is a general strike in Rome, 
with rioting which is an unfortunate preparation for the 
approaching visit of King Edward; the anthracite 
mining trouble in America has broken out again and the 
ironworkers’ strike seems likely to involve an immense 
number of men. The Dutch strike involves special 
inconvenience to European business as its central fact is 
the railway employés’ action and the international rail- 
way traffic is involved. There is also a more. specific 
and intelligible. cause for the Dutch strike than can be 
stated for the others, which are the ordinary disputes 
about wages and hours; though the Dutch railway 
employés have their grievances in thisrespect. But the 
moving cause is the severe anti-strike law which seems 
to be rather a crude way of taking action against 
Unionism compared with the refined method of judicial 
decisions in England. The Bill seems likely to pass and it 
is predicted that trouble. will then become even more 
serious. In Rome the disturbances are so serious that 
all the churches have been closed and even the Good 
Friday and Easter services may not take place. 


The Port of London Bill which Mr. Gerald Balfour 
explained on Monday was unexpectedly thorough. In 
many respects it went far beyond the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission and represents the biggest 
advance yet made in Municipal Trading. The private 
interest is to be bought out. In its stead is to be 
substituted a separate municipal authority with very 
extensive powers. The cost of developing the Docks is 
to come on the London County Council and the Dock 
Companies are to be expropriated. The chief point in 
which the Bill exceeds the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission is in giving over the wharves to the new 
authority and allowing them fteedom to trade in com- 
petition with private enterprises. It is a little strange 
—but it is thoroughly satisfactory—that the concession 
should be made by Mr. Gerald Balfour a week after 
Mr. Arthur Balfour had stumbled over a very small 
advance in municipal authority. The Bill will be gene- 
rally welcomed except by the pronounced individualists, 
and on one point in the constitution of the new authority. 
The London County Council, who are made the sole 
financial guarantee, are so far represented by only 
eight members in a total of 48. The Bill is to gotoa 
joint committee of both Houses, and it is probable 
that the details of representation will be essentially 
amended. 


The annual report of the General Council of the Bar 
will make sorry reading to all excepting solicitors. 
The great grievance of the junior Bar, their deprivation 
of their historic right to accept retainers from the 
general public seems to be actually augmented by the 
rules of ‘‘ etiquette” which the Council lays down and 
the Benchers enforce. . It is no doubt true that the 
solicitor professien has successfully applied the principle, 
of dual control to contentious business. It is however 
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exceedingly doubtful to what extent this usurpation has 
prior to our own time ever been held to extend to non- 
contentious business. It appears however that to-day 
an unfortunate barrister who at the request of a lay 
client advises on a conveyance of property is subject to 
discipline by his Benchers and that the policy of the 
Council is to place contentious and non-contentious 
business in sofar as solicitors are concerned on precisely 
the same footing. Clearly this policy injures the junior 
Bar: it is a movement wholly in the wrong direction : 
the Committee is betraying those it purports to protect. 


The difficulty, which may prove insuperable, about 
the proposal to establish a great Law School in London 
is that there are so many conflicting interests. Thirty 
years ago when great chancellors first suggested such 
a school, Oxford and Cambridge, the Inns of Court and 
the University of London, had not provided law teach- 
ing as they have done since; and one or two universi- 
ties were not in existence then which now have chairs. 
The Attorney-General proposes that the £100,000 
from the sale of New Inn and Clifford’s Inn 
shall be utilised for the great Law School, but these 
bodies are in the first place more anxious to get sub- 
ventions from it for their own purposes than to see it 
applied to an object which would make them super- 
fluous. Oxford and Cambridge are not claimants 
indeed, but they might not like being interfered with, 
though their law schools are not their strongest point. 
The plan appeals to the imagination and it is to be 
hoped that the co-operation of all these bodies will 
be obtained. Without this it would be impossible. 
It would need their contributions and their consent to 
their own practical extinction. 


We must all try to bear up against the dashed hope 
of the Government at Camborne. But we confess 
to personal regret that a constituency which contains 
some of the noblest scenery and most interesting 
people in the country should take its politics so flip- 
pantly as to return Sir Wilfrid Lawson for the sake of 
a joke. Orhas it been done for the sake of consis- 
tency—Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Caine and now Sir Wilfrid ! 
The substantial crumb of comfort lies in the fact that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was always—as the traditional 
member of the Carlton exclaimed of Parnell on a 
notable occasion—a gentleman. 


Recently the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”, or some other 
organ that is sure to be quite well informed as to the 
plans which the Cabinet have not made, appears to 
have published a statement that the Government in- 
tended practically to grant Home Rule to Ireland. Lord 
Londonderry, we observe, has found time, amid his 
educational activities, to reassure the country. Lord 
Londonderry takes himself too seriously over things that 
are not serious. We dare say that in this he resembles 
a rather obscure person who was given an important 
post by Addington. Nobody could understand how the 
Prime Minister had chosen this individual for such high 
office. ‘*I suppose he spoke to and bothered the 
Prime Minister”, somebody suggested in Pitt’s pre- 
sence. ‘‘In my time”, remarked Pitt quietly, ‘I 
should have made Mr. G—— a Privy Councillor rather 
than speak to him”. 


Business on the Stock Exchange has naturally been 
restricted in view of the Easter recess. There 
has, however, been a fair demand for gilt-edged securi- 
ties, a feature being the advance in the new London 
County Council issue to 1} premium. The tone of the 
Home Railway market is firm. The traffic returns 
were irregular, the North-Western and Midland show- 
ing increases respectively of £22,000 and £10,967, 
whilst the South-Western has a decrease of £4,300. 
Americans continue dull and uninteresting in the 
absence of public support, although the monetary 
position in New York seems to have improved. Steel 
Corporation issues were depressed after the unfavour- 
able quarterly statement. Copper shares were weak in 
sympathy with the fall of no less than £2 per ton in 
the price of the metal. Kaffirs hardened on the speech 
of Lord Milner at Johannesburg. Business in this 
department, however, remains practically at a stand- 
still. Consols 91;%. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 
October). 


A SPOILT BILL. 


HE Education Bill for London bears on its face the 
characteristic mark of everything that proceeds 
from the hands of its authors. Lack of courage is the 
prime defect of the Government in all that it undertakes, 
if we except Irish and South African affairs. The Govern- 
ment had just enough of that quality to refuse to split up 
London into sections to be controlled by the Boroughs. 
It had not enough to resist their demand for a repre- 
sentation on the Education Committee which swells it 
to unmanageable proportions and threatens to ruin 
the Committee as a truly educational body. Without 
these borough representatives the Committee would 
have been too large; with them it is simply an 
absurdity in view of the real purposes for which it is 
created. Ninety-seven persons in a room constitute a 
public meeting anc are not capable of thinking and 
applying their minds to executive functions. They 
will fly into parties, sects, promoters or opponents 
of this or that phase of public opinion, which is more 
than likely to have nothing in the world to do with any 
aspect of education. What is the good of ‘‘ destroying 
the School Board”, in Sir William Anson’s superficially 
courageous phrase, if the new Committee is to repro- 
duce all the vices of the old? A thinking and working 
body was wanted, and what we are offered is one 
essentially adapted only for talking about such of the 
externals of the education question as the London 
School Board spent most of its time in discussing. The 
School Board is not destroyed when its inherent vice is 
left uncured: and Sir William Anson’s phrase reduces 
itself to the mere verbal infelicities of a man who has not 
learned the art of the old parliamentary hand. 

It is, in short, by paying too much servile deference 
to the fiction that popular representatives must be 
sent in large numbers to the central committee that the 
Government has destroyed the utility of its bill. Its 
principle is the sound one of a single central authority 
with local administration left to the borough councils. 
But the Government proceeds to stultify its own idea by 
so constituting the central authority that inevitably, by 
the law of its existence, it will aim from the very be- 
ginning at interfering with and endeavouring to run the 
business of all the localities through its own mill. That 
is what the London School Board did until all proper 
educational work was swamped in the details of 
machinery, and it never had time to think out the real 
problems of education. So will it be with the committee 
which is to take its place. It will be dominated by 
the delusion which professional educationists, even 
when they are so well entitled to respect as is Dr. 
Macnamara, cannot free themselves from. They seem 
always to think that the education authority must have 
necessarily a huge quantity of business to transact. This 
fallacy ran though the whole of Dr. Macnamara’s speech. 
He piled up statistics on statistics to show that a body 
like the County Council could not manage the enormous 
complications of education business. But it is not 
necessary that it should, nor desirable, and it ought 
not to be called upon to do it. If the Central Com- 
mittee were a small body of highly capable men, 
sitting round a table and not holding a public meet- 
ing ; an organ acting as the brain of the education 
system; intent on real education problems such 
as the proper methods and means for training 
the mind and character of children and supplying 
them with the best type of teacher; then all these 
functions paraded by Dr. Macnamara would be left 
in the charge of the boroughs. The committee would 
not derogate from its proper office by immersing and 
smothering itself in such details. It is lack of courage 
that has prevented the Government from establishing a 
Committee with true educational functions. Those of 
its members who have thought out the matter, and even 
the educationists who dare not venture to run counter 
to the popular representative fetish in public, will 
confess in private that this is the only type of central 
control which is demanded for the reform of the 
education system. But the Government has not 
had the courage to act on this conviction. It 
has sacrificed to the idol of popular control 
worshipped by the Opposition, and the true priests of 
that cult turn and rend it. The gravamen of the 
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criticism of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Dr. 
Macnamara, Mr. Buxton and other speakers consisted 
in extolling the superiority of the London School Board 
over the body that the Government had created. And 
if the creation of the Government is to do School- 
board work, we cannot say that the Opposition have 
the worse of the argument. 

The real reason for replacing the elective School 
Board by an authority which was not directly elected 
was that the Board did not secure first-rate men 
who knew and cared enough about education to 
carry out the work which had to be done. It 
introduced parties, cliques, animosities and _ side 
issues of all kinds: and the supposed interest of 
parents in their children’s education did not prevent 
all this from happening because as a matter of fact the 
parents were indifferent about School Board elections 
and neither knew nor cared about them. Yet, this diffi- 
culty of securing capable men being admittedly what 
had to be overcome, the Government pursue the shadow 
of popular control and set up an heterogeneous body 
which may as effectually nullify the influence of educa- 
tional capacity in its proceedings as the elective 
system of the School Board that is superseded. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is far from being so 
foolish as to take his own extravagant eulogies 
of School Board education as gospel. He of course 
does not believe that to multiply fancy subjects means 
better education ; and he knows better than he pretends 
when he declares that the reason for superseding 
school boards is that their standard of education is too 
high. These missiles would fly all harmlessly over the 
head of the Government ; but the attack is fatal when 
it is directed against the constitution of the Central 
Committee. Sir John Gorst pays his late colleagues 
a dubious compliment when he says that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman overlooks the fact that the Bill 
“* democratises ” education. Todemocratise education is 
to inflict the worst of injuries upon it. A popular electo- 
rate cares nothing about it and will not take the trouble, 
nor has it sufficient knowledge, to elect those who do. 
As to the religious question and the denominational 
schools, since the Government failed through cowardice 
to effect a lasting settlement in the Act of last year, 
they were not likely to do anything to redeem their 
record in the Bill of this year. With an opportunist 
Prime Minister and an opportunist Primate we'cannot 
expect any problem of Church statesmanship {to get 
any treatment other than shirking. 


HOLY DAYS. 


ONE cannot help feeling glad, as Good Friday and 

the other great days of the Christian cycle come 
round, that their careful observance is no longer the 
badge of a theological schoo], and thus is no longer the 
occasion of controversy. We could hardly admit that 
‘it was ever a valid reason for abandoning the observ- 
ance of holy days that some people found in them an 
offence. None the less the fact that many who pro- 
fessed and called themselves Christians—we do not use 
the phrase in sarcasm, we merely required one that was 
colourless—were disturbed and resentful at the setting 
apart of these special dgys for meditation on great 
Christian epochs broke harshly and painfully on the 
very meditation intended. That, however, is passed. 
There are still Christians who do not observe Good 
Friday and would not observe Easter Day, did not 
Easter Day coincide with Sunday. But they do not 
seem themselves outraged by others’ observance of 
these days, and, so long as they are not interfered with 
themselves, are content to tolerate the weakness of 
their brethren in the plenitude of their own strength. 
Moreover the nonconformists are beginning to move in 
the direction of holy day observances themselves. Within 
the English Church, while formally these observances 
were always a part of her regular order, their significance 
was by no means uniformly admitted and still less 
realised. Now all parties within the Church agree in 
actively promoting the observance of the Church’s 
great seasons. Not, perhaps, on precisely similar 
grounds. Historic continuity and catholic custom do 
not appeal strongly to some, who would rest their 


regard for holy days mainly, if not wholly, on their 
practical value as a spiritual agency. There are some 
—few, we think—who observe these days punctiliously 
from simple anxiety to fulfil exactly the law of the 
Church. So that these seasons are observed every way. 
We decline to recognise contemptible remnants who 
would ignore seasons because the Roman Church recog- 
nises them, or who please themselves with the illusion 
that the easy and ample disregard of every external 
observance is vigour of spiritual life. The fallacy which 
argues that, because many people who are punctilious 
in external observance are bad Christians, those who 
steer clear of such observance are necessarily good 
ones is so plainly a wile of the Enemy that it can 
be given no quarter. Practically, we may say all 
English Churchmen—High, Low, Broad—are agreed 
in the desire to stimulate the active observance 
of the great Christian festivals, and in fact do 
make immense efforts to that end. That is so 
much pure gain. The observance of Good Friday, 
especially, can but bring home the eternal master-fact 
of the universality of Christ’s relation to man. English 
Christians need often to be reminded of this, for we 
are sure that thousands of them think of Christianity 
as an English institution, though they may kindly 
admit that, being Divine, the plan of salvation is able 
to include a few others. The fact that at far ends of 
the world—in ancient countries and in new colonies— 
Good Friday is being observed as a holy day as they 
are observing it in England must surely make these 
extravagant patriots inclined—at least tor a day—to 
reconsider their position. The Light of the world 
does not. mean cnly their world. We lay stress on 
this odious perversion, because we have observed that 
it is rather a perquisite of the aggressively good in this 
country. 

Another lesson from Good Friday of what we may 
call Church policy—it is not for us here to touch the 
deep things of these days—that is borne in on us, and 
we should think upon most clergymen, is the necessity of 
keeping the great days of the Church non-working days. 
Otherwise they will not be observed. Vox clamantis 
in deserto is what one inevitably feels, as the church 
bell calls in vain to crowds of passers-by to leave 
moiling and toiling and turn aside for a moment 
to consider in the stillness of the church eternal 
things. The contrast between the energy these 
Christians are devoting to momentary trifles and 
their indifference to what they hold to be of eternal 
importance becomes almost grotesque. Evidently it is 
nothing at all to those who pass; they cannot watch 
even tor ten minutes. Truly the Church cries in a 
desert, and not the less a desert that it is well filled 
with sandhoppers. And yet, when we think it over, 
bitterness is quite misplaced. The difficulty of the 
ordinary man of occupation in attending week-day 
services is very real. The truth is that the world’s 
order is no Jonger the Church’s order, owing mainly to 
division among Christians, so that there ceased to be 
one Christian community with a common order. Then 
Christianity ceasing even to be universally professed, the 
religious order, instead of coming first, the secular fitting 
in, has now to wait on the business of the day, coming in 
hereand there, asitis able tofind intersticesin the worldly 
round into which it can creep with difficulty. Clergymen, 
very sensibly, recognise the humiliating truth, and fix 
services at luncheon times, and early in the morning, 
or late in the evening, when other calls will allow the 
Christian to care for his Christian profession. Even so, 
it requires a really very great effort for busy men, men 
with many interests, to attend week-day services. 
Constantly, just when they would wish to go, someone 
has to be seen or something has to be done, which, in 
the present non-ecclesiastical order, he is not entitled 
to put off to attend a church service. We are 
under no illusion as to the great majority who 
do not go simply because they do not wantto go. But 
the difference between church-going on Sundays— 
exiguous as that is—and other Holy Days shows that 
there are a large number whom circumstances hinder 
almost uncontrollably on week days. Therefore we say 
that Good Friday must be kept a non-working day. 
Ascension Day and Ash Wednesday are observed far 
less than Good Friday simply because they are working 
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days.’ The other danger that of non-working Holy 
Days becoming merely holidays must, of course, be 
the Church’s care also. But at any rate Christmas 
Day has not become so, and Good Friday still less. 

There are some, we know, who argue from the 
extreme smallness of week-day congregations that it 
is misdirected energy to hold these services, or at any 
rate to hold more than a very few of them. The 
clergy, they say, could be doing more effective work 
in other ways. We see no reason to denounce these 
objectors, nor that the Church should anathematise 
them. It is hypocrisy to say that these things are not 
an open question, since Church law leaves no option. 
As a fact the letter of Church law is the effective 
binding force on extremely few, whether clergymen 
or laymen; the question of effectiveness must and 
does come into the calculation. For ourselves we do 
not agree with these objections. We hold it would be 
wrong to deprive the few week-day churchgoers of the 
opportunity of going ; that ancient usage is to be con- 
sidered and that respect for it is a good influence on 
character ; that everything must be done to make the way 
easy for the oddeman who may be moved to attend a 
week-day service from time to time ; and generally we 
cannot afford to drop a single protest, no matter how 
little regarded, against the secularising tendency of the 
day. There is also the intercessory power of these 
services. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS EASTER TRIP. 


a QO# to be in England now that April’s here” is 
a sentiment which appeals less to the Britisher 
who has spent the winter in his own country than to 
the exile ; and even the exile would generally prefer 
arriving, if pleasure is his object, a month or two 
later. So that to the man who sees his way to a 
short holiday at Easter a ‘trip to the Continent” 
seems to afford more possibility of enjoyment than 
he can obtain in the same time in England. Unless 
he is a golfer or can contemplate with delight a 
fortnight spent on the seat of a bicycle, in what 
‘direction is the solitary holiday-maker to turn for 
light in England at a season when he cannot 
lounge, and must take some form of violent exercise 
to keep his blood warm? He cannot think without 
a shudder of his holiday being spent in the gloom 
and monotony of the ordinary English seaside resort. 
That way madness lies; and almost instinctively his 
mind dallies with the supposed delight of sunny climes 
which exist south of the latitude of all places to which 
a British railway can carry him. It will do this in pro- 
portion as he is untravelled; and the charm of the un- 
familiar will also be added, and will prove itself strong 
at least once or twice to settle the destination of a 
modest holiday-maker. Until the experiment has been 
tried he will be sure to regret every occasion when he 
has failed to make it; agd will constantly reaffirm the 
resolution that ‘‘ next Easter he will get out of England 
for a bit”. 

Obviously the person we are thinking of is a 
timorous kind of traveller. He makes a fuss about 
doing a very small thing; in fact, the unfamiliar has 
only a subjective attraction for him, and really he is 
afraid of leaving the familiar. Whenever he is beguiled 
into seeking unwonted scenes, it will almost certainly 
be under the auspices of some of those numerous 
agencies which represent to him that a visit to the 
Colosseum has a mystic educational value. There are 
persons who have found a holiday of this kind during 
which they have been carefully tended and their path 
made smooth in unfamiliar scenes more agreeable than 
it would otherwise have been. But if we are to speak 


“of any advantages that a short trip abroad has over a 
holiday spent in more ordinary surroundings, it will not 


be obtained in this way. It may be, and probably is, 
somewhat of a mental tonic for the stay-at-home 
person now and then ‘to take his life in his own 
hands ”, as it seems to him, and to take a plunge into 
the unknown, even if it is only to the extent of a ten 
days’ Easter trip. There is some virtue in that and a 
man hardly knows what self-reliance is until he has 
gone into a German or French shop, or it may be to a 
theatre, to sink or swim entirely on his own resources 


Let him, for example, venture to the Thédtre Fran- 
cais with a knowledge of Frénch all too imperfect to save 
him from the bewilderment which comes over him long 
before the final scene. He arrives at the cloak room 
amidst a crowd of others who are receiving their coats 
and umbrellas, and finds that he has lost the billet 
which forms his title to receive those articles of his 
own. He has to explain the situation as best he can in 
French which he has forgotten and which never sounded 
more imperfect even in his own ears than it does at 
that moment. If he goes through this ordeal, survives 
it without loss of self-possession, and comes out of it 
unmoved by the frigid impassivity with which his expla- 
nations are listened to, then foreign travel, even if it be 
only a run across to Paris, has done him more good 
than all the educative agencies that promise to shepherd 
him in flying visits were it over all the continent of 
Europe. 

But to talk of the educative value of merely seeing 
places that you have not seen before, in a rush to 
get through as many as you can, and reading them 
up, or hearing them lectured on the night before, 
has all the appearance of being a small sample of 
that exceedingly extensive system of organised humbug 
which charlatans are constantly recommending to the 
unsophisticated. If the relative value of a trip out of 
our own country and one taken within it is to be 
settled, it must depend we should think solely on the 
relative hygienic value of peace and quietness and 
mere rest from accustomed work and worries which we 
may get at home, and that of new sensations, new 
sights and sounds, and new foods and drinks which 
even a short sojourn abroad supplies. Regularity of 
habit, well-tried methods of living, of eating and drink- 
ing, of waking and sleeping, of work and amusement, 
are recommended by ‘‘ the faculty” for keeping body 
and mind healthy. But a French physician advises that 
it is at times good ‘‘étonner l’estomac”: and the 
advice has a wider application than to the digestive 
apparatus. In this matter of choosing how to 
spend a short holiday, like that of Easter, it 
seems a good plan for lazy and routine people, who 
would always like to carry about their best bed with 
them wherever they go, to force themselves into taking 
the Channel passage now and then and subject them- 
selves to discomforts. It is the moral advantage of a 
brief holiday abroad that it secures these at least. If 
it were to be longer the advantage would be lost, 
because preparations are then set about more delibe- 
rately ; and there is no need to be in a rush from start 
to finish. They will be annoyed while it lasts but they 
will have a blessed sense of satisfaction and complacence 
worth much when it is all over and they get back. As 
most people however are unenergetic, and fonder of 
comfort even than eager for educative influences, at 
least when they have attained a little maturity of mind 
and body, Easter trips abroad for ten days or so ‘will 
generally, and wisely, be avoided. The people who do 
go abroad naturally at this time of the year do not 
count ; they are too much hors de régle, and may be 
neglected for our purpose. Foreign travel on the small 
scale of ten days is a form of exercise which may be 
suitable for the callow and immature, who are still 
unattached and irresponsible, but cannot be recom- 
mended as a source of pleasure to those whose spirits 
like Touchstone’s easily go down when their legs are 
weary. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR CAVALRY.—II. 


T is an ill wind that blows nobody good and it is only 
to be hoped that now that it is becoming apparent 
to all the world that a dead-set is being made against 
the cavalry arm, our cavalry officers may be urged to 
assert themselves a little more and to demonstrate to 
the nation in general and to our military rulers in 
particular that there is still a use for cavalry in modern 
war. One thing strikes me as irrefutable which is 
that if the training of our cavalry is in future carried 
out, not only in the letter but in the spirit of Lord 
Roberts’ famous memorandum on cavalry, there will 
be none fit and able to act as such in our next 
big war. 
It is an eminently ungrateful task to make com- 
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parisons or in any way to cast aspersions on the 
individual prowess of officers, yet the fact remains as 
true to-day as it was in Peninsular days that ‘‘ every 
man who wears a red coat is not a hero”. On 
sundry occasions during the late war, certain leaders 
of : infantry were singled out as being indubitably 
“sticky”, for such is the happy expression applied 
to men who evince no extreme desire to push on 
from fairly safe cover across bullet-swept ground. 
A similar quality in a cavalry leader is not only 
much more serious but is far more noticeable—the 
fleeting moment arrives when there is a ‘‘ chance” for 
cavalry—and unless the leader, in addition to being 
absolutely free from ‘‘ stickiness ”, has the trained eye 
to grasp the situation quickly and the decision and 
resolution to act instantly, the chance is gone for 
ever. Those who are now engaged in sapping the 
cavalry spirit in our army if challenged on the subject 
will doubtless trot out the old stock argument that our 
‘‘cavalry did so little” in South Africa. Apart from 
other reasons which I shall hope to discuss later, this 
was in some cases, at any rate, due to the “ stickiness” 
of some of the cavalry leaders. It is of course easy to 
be wise after the event and to point out how “‘ so-and-so 
lost a splendid chance”. Still the fact remains that 
chances were lost over and again and that infantry 
generals now in a position to make or mar our future 
cavalry have reasonable grounds for complaint on this 
score. Further, being infantry officers, they only too 
often ignore the other factors, such as starved or over- 
weighted horses, and above all they very wisely 
ignore the defective and paralysing orders issued by 
themselves to their cavalry. These orders not in- 
frequently, as in the case of French’s cavalry during 
Roberts’ advance in the Free State, practically debarred 
the cavairy from fulfilling its proper rdle. 

The evidence given before the War Commission (or 
rather the refined extract of evidence permitted to be 
published) by our cavalry officers should be carefully 
studied by all. Major-General Baden-Powell records 
his opinion that in South Africa ‘‘there was a great 
necessity for good cavalry as distinct from mounted 
infantry”. He further stated his views as to the 
‘‘arms of cavalry”; it would be interesting to know 
whether this ex-Hussar officer was opposed to the 
lance! 

Brigadier-General Rimington who commanded a 
column with marked success during the war stated 
that in his opinion one cavalryman was worth two of 
the mounted infantry, for the work he had in hand. 
But by far the most serious indictment of the treat- 
ment of our cavalry was given in the evidence of 
Colonel Douglas Haig formerly of the 7th Hussars 
and now commanding the 17th Lancers. This officer 
had the courage to point out how no arrangements were 
made by the authorities to keep the cavalry regiments 
at the front supplied with horses and that in conse- 
quence ‘‘ at times only a small number of men could 
take the field owing to the want of horses”. These 
were diverted wholesale, as has been described in 
the SaturDAy Review, for mounted infantry to 
“expend”, for no other word will suffice to describe 
the wastage thus incurred. Of the mounted infantry he 
truly says—‘‘the men at first could hardly ride and 
knew nothing about the care of horses”. As regards 
all mounted branches, ‘‘ there was seldom sufficient 
forage, and unfit and underfed horses carried excessive 
weights of saddlery and equipment ”. 

In Colonel Haig’s opinion ‘‘ the character of cavalry 
should be kept entirely distinct from that of mounted 
infantry” and lastly he was satisfied from his South 
African experiences that ‘‘the necessity of training 
cavalry to charge was as great as at the time of 
Napoleon”. 

Finally the matter may be summed up as follows— 
For cavalry we want men who will lead sabre charges, 
such as Custer and Merritt led in obedience to 
Sheridan’s orders. The men who advocate “ shooting 
afar off” will never lead cavalry charges. They never 
did so in the late war. Had some of our leaders in 
South Africa had more dash and resolution, they could 
have “‘got in” over and over again! They had 
chances but did not take them. 

Hinc illz lacrime ! Grey Scout. 
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A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


FounpDED 1862. HEADMASTER REv. M. G. GLAZEBROOK ; 
APPOINTED 1891. 


of endowments and monasteries, of 
~ fifteenth-century grammar schools and Elizabethan 
pious founders : there are public schools which can do 
without all these. If the modern spirit is worth any- 
thing it ought to be able to make for itself and its 
offspring just as good provision as did England of 300 
or 400 years ago : the method of course will be different : 
there will be a company and shares, and subscriptions 
with a commercial smack, and eventually, as the holy 
halo of success encircles the school, titled governors 
and possibly a Royal charter. Given all that, given the 
difference in method, the democratic commercial com- 
bination if you will, as opposed to the benevolent 
despotism of the single founder, can any successful 
examples of the former be produced? Can modern 
England make a great public school? Clifton is a 
triumphant answer in the affirmative. It was founded 
just forty-one years ago, with a business-like direct- 
ness, which almost takes away the breath of an Eton 
boy, or a Winchester ‘‘man”. A large number of 
residents in Clifton wanted education for their sons, 
they wanted a West of England school, a_ public 
school: with surprising hardihood, bearing in mind 
the contemporary Royal Commission which had just 
hall-marked as public schools nine foundations only, 
and all pre-Jacobean, the parents set to work to 
combine and make a public school of their own 
at their own doors. A meeting was held, 46,000 was 
raised, and local enthusiasm and interest did the rest : 
the latter asset enabled the school to borrow at one 
time up to as much as £70,000 to secure a proper site 
and buildings: success combined with good manage- 
ment has wiped out this vast initial indebtedness and 
without endowment, without a rich founder, without 
outside help Clifton stands to-day one of the most suc- 
cessful and strenuous of our public schools, with 
spacious buildings and grounds, modern of course but 
at that hardly equalled, certainly not surpassed by those 
of any school in England, and all accomplished in forty 
years : there seems to be some chance yet for English 
education. 

The absence of history and tradition is a loss, and if 
it entails absence of the dignity, brilliance and restraint 
which the former bring, then it is a loss irreparable : 
we should be the very last to deny that: but long 
history, great traditions may enervate as well as 
stimulate: receptivity, adaptability are themselves 
great possessions if rightly used: and Clitton has 
been above all things happy in the selection of those 
who were to mould her fate. 

Percival and Wilson were giants among school- 
masters; in Mr. Glazebrook they have a worthy 
successor: all have known how to turn to golden 
use that very freedom of choice and unhampered 
opportunity which resulted from the school’s recent 


birth. ‘Percival especially stamped his impress on 
Clifton. Coming direct from Rugby, inspired with 


the Arnold tradition, he found full field for great 
administrative powers in the new school, and the 
numbers steadily rose: commencing with 70 in 
1862, by 1870 they had reached 4o0, and in 1879 
touched the 600, to which limit the schoo! is confined. 
In his farewell sermon to the school in 1879 Dr. Percival 
could justly say :—‘‘ To-day we may say without fear 
of contradiction that there are few schools more widely 
or more favourably known throughout our kingdom 
and its dependencies : that there are few, if any, that 
possess a fuller, a more varied, a more active, and let 
us thank God for it, a purer life. Had our age been 
then a hundred instead of sixteen years, I do not know 
that for all essential and highest purposes it would have 
been very different with us.” * 

And now, as Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Percival is 
Chairman of the Council and still presides over the 
destinies of the school he has done so much to create. 
Both for the sake of the school and the Church one is 


- Quoted in E. M. Oakley’s Essay on Clifton College in the ‘‘ Great 
Public Schools ”. 
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tempted to wish that Dr. Percival had never left 
Clifton. The school, however, is safe, for Mr. 
Glazebrook is a worthy successor of the great 
names who preceded him: himself a scholar and an 
athlete, he seems to embody and personify that strenu- 
ous life for which Clifton is remarkable : he thinks too 
much importance is attached in public-school life to 
athletic success, a point of view which boys are more 
likely to accept from him than from most men, for in 
his day he was, if we mistake not, amateur champion 
for three, if not for four events, including the high 
jump and the hurdles. 

Then another element in the initial success of Clifton 
was the local enthusiasm and esprit de corps at its 
back : Eton or Winchester boys come not at all from 
Eton or Winchester, Clifton hoys do come very largely 
from Clifton: this in itself is, we believe, a very 
valuable factor at any time: when writing of West- 
minster we showed reasons for thinking there was 
much to be said for combining the public-school 
training, if possible, with home life: at the commence- 
ment of the new venture, when at least half if not more 
of the boys came from Clifton homes, the influence and 
stimulus so afforded would be invaluable : the success 
of individual boys, of the school as a whole would be 
canvassed, and sacrifices made by parents and governors 
that even the older traditions of a school, which yet 
lacked strong local support, would have been powerless 
to evoke. 

And lastly, the success of Clifton must in all honesty 
be put down in a great measure to its very modernity : 
classics were to have a large and honoured place in the 
school, but from the first the modern subjects were 
elevated to the level of a competing curriculum by the 
side of the classics: many of the parents for whom the 
school was originally founded were retired military or 
professional men, who destined their sons for definite 
walks in life and insisted on preparation for definite 
examinations : there has always been a large army 
class or military side at the school, and it now numbers 
as many as 100 or one-sixth of the whole: there is also 
a naval class preparing boys for the ‘‘ Britannia”, or 
its equivalent. But these are both distinct from the 
modern side proper: this has existed from the first, 
and takes boys sosoon as they leave the Junior School : 
the latter is in many ways a unique institution, having 
separate buildings, but within the college precincts, 
and a separate part of the playground: in the Junior 
School all boys learn English subjects, French, Latin, 
and mathematics: those destined for the classical 
side in the upper school commence Greek in the third 
form, and those intended for the modern or military 
sides, or the naval class, devote the time otherwise 
allotted to Greek, to French or mathematics. In the 
upper school the modern side now outnumbers the 
classical. Mr. Glazebrook is doubtful how far the 
modern-side boy can, or ever will, be the equal in grit and 
mental development of the classical boy : but he is con- 
vinced of the utility of the alternative afforded by 
modern subjects for many boys, and of the possibility 
of making them a medium of good education, literary 
as well as scientific. 

In the teaching of modern subjects Clifton has led the 
van of the movement in two respects, the colloquial 
teaching of modern languages, and the experimental 
teaching of science, associated with the names of Mr. 
Siepmann and Mr. Shenstone (an F.R.S.) respectively. 
Mr. Shenstone’s experience is peculiarly interesting : 
not originally a teacher at all, but engaged in 
business, he has found his life- work in the 
teaching of chemistry: the new method is shortly 
this: to eliminate so far as possible the learning 
of the text book, to make each boy experiment and 
arrive at results for himself, to care more for the 
method by which the result is arrived at than the actual 
result itself: boys may not have so much classbook 
knowledge as before but they are thoroughly interested, 
and carry with them their method of tackling any 
problem that arises: from the beginning of the study 
they have had to sit in the middle of the maze and 
think their way out. Mr. Shenstone’s work at Clifton 
has had the happiest results: it has combined with a 
long scholarship list the best educational work for 
boys of all classes of ability. 


Nowadays the colloquial teaching of modern 
languages, having once been discovered, is being run 
to death. Mr. Siepmann is thoroughly alive to this 
danger ; he believes in and always has believed in 
and practised actual conversation beginning with the 
earliest lessons, so as to accustom the ear to actual 
spoken sounds from the first: but little parrot tales, 
oft repeated, about Chat or pendule beloved of Berlitz 
and Co., will give no real knowledge of a language : there 
must be as well literary effort, analysis with grammar 
and dictionary, the strain of composition. To use 
Mr. Siepmann’s own words ‘‘ Conversation by itself 
produces slipshod results, and throws away the educa- 
tional advantages of grammar which appeals to the 
reason”: he holds the ideal method to be to connect 
conversation, grammar, and literary analysis, making 
them all turn at any one lesson on the same selected 
passage of an author. : 

It remains to say one word as to the dominant note 
of Clifton, and that appears to us to be the strenuous- 
ness of the life in all departments ; at work, or in the 
playing-field, in the ‘‘gym” or the cadet corps, the 
same steady determination to do with their might 
seems to animate the whole school. There is a quite 
refreshing air of almost unschoolboy seriousness about 
Clifton which is unfortunately absent from most of 
our public schools. Balliol scholarships and successes 
at Sandhurst and Woolwich speak for the reality of 
the work done: in 1902 eleven open scholarships or 
exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, besides fellow- 
ships and first-classes gained by old Cliftonians, and 
twelve passes into Woolwich, Sandhurst and the 
‘ Britannia ” are a list of which no headmaster need be 
ashamed : in cricket and football the school is no less 
renowned : Oxford has drawn four football captains 
and many of the rank and file of her fifteens from 
Clifton showing that the tradition of football which 
Clifton inherited through Percival from Rugby has 
been well maintained : and in cricket several ’Varsity 
elevens have had as many as four O.C.’s playing at 
once, and five elevens have owed their captains to 
Clifton. We would that this determination to be up 
and doing, seriously to develop the whole of life, 
the intellect as well as the body, could permeate more 
of our big public schools: it is the spirit the Empire 
needs just now. 


*.* The next article of this series will be on Haileybury. 


THE BEASTS THAT PERISH. 


NEVER read a learned book on animal life, 

I hardly ever talk even with animal lovers about 
the dear creatures who have done so much more for 
humanity than humanity has done for them, without 
feeling that the only fact concerning them on which 
everyone agrees is that they do perish. Some few, 
no doubt, hint under their breath of happy hunt- 
ing grounds for a favourite dog, but in a shame- 
faced way that reminds me irresistibly of the spiky 
mongrel with an emerald body and golden hairs which 
Luther had the temerity to evolve out of his inner 
consciousness in order to soothe the grief of his little 
grandson ; an attempt to combine an orthodox concept 
of heaven with an earthly consolation which I trust 
failed, as it deserved to fail, in its purpose. But I am 
sure it did; a child is too near the real heaven of 
perfect simplicity where nothing can possibly be com- 
mon or unclean to exchange a doggie that must be 
washed for one that would have to be polished with 
plate-powder ; it is too far also from the hell of arbitrary 
values to set store by gold or gems. 

This, however, is a digression from the general trend 
of thought regarding animals among “‘ grown-ups ”—if 
indeed thought can be said to have a definite trend 
when it veers with every wind of doctrine, varies with 
every thinker. For it is no exaggeration to say that 
the brute creation—as we venture to style the goodly 
company of our fellow-mortals—has been everyone’s 
property, since man first began to think. It has been 
a recognised storehouse of simile, a fruitful field from 
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which to harvest facts to suit all theories. Preachers, 
poets, philosophers alike have as it were put themselves 
into an ass’ skin and then said with unction ‘‘ Behold! 
this is a stupid ass”. It must be admitted, also, that 
even with this free hand, humanity as god-parent has 
not been over-happy in its choice of epithets. The 
patient camel for instance is a by-word of scorn 
amongst those who have practically experienced the 
megaphone effect of a six-feet throat on a groan of 
complaint. The geese and owls are wise birds; and 
as for puppy! Let us hope the modern meaning of the 
word derives from puppet, and not from what is surely 
its antithesis in happy self-abandonment and incarnate 
charm. Nor when we come to approval do we show 
more perspicacity. Take duck, duckie! The bird is 
far from fascinating—even in infancy. Its mouth is 
against it even before quacks come from it, and the 
way it eats, all a-shiver from bill to tail, is un- 
fortunate. 

All this, however, is trivial in comparison with the 
treatment humanity has meted out in more underhand 
ways to the general character of animals, for it has 
never hesitated to explain any action by any motive 
which it considers a beast should have. Yet, as 
Leroy pointed out years ago, humanity has only 
itself for touchstone. It has exactly the same data 
on which to found an estimate of mind and motive 
sensation and sensibility in the beasts that perish as 
it has in determining them amongst men. It can only 
argue from analogy. I am cold, therefore I go to the 
fire. That man goes to the fire, therefore he feels cold. 
That dog also goes to the fire, so it prefers heat to cold. 
It is a most illuminating truth, which unfortunately 
is, as a rule, only put to base uses such as dog and cat 
stories; anthropomorphism being congenial when it is 
amusing, never when it is instructive. And so it comes 
that humanity can oscillate between Descartes’ famous 
theory that all animals are mere automata whose cries 
of joy or pain mean no more than the squeaking of a 
pair of bellows, and the latest appeal of a cats’ home 
which lies on the table beside me, in which contributions 
are especially solicited on the ground that the institu- 
tion keeps a night porter whose business it is to let the 
cats in after club hours, and even after the time re- 
quired for sitting up with a sick friend. That this is 
anthropomorphism and philanthropy combined cannot 
be denied ; but the morality of encouraging cats to 
come home late is doubtful. Also its wisdom since 
one cannot but remember the darkling hint of the poem 
which ends 


Some night, I know, she’ll mew till late 
And I shall mew till later. 


It is easy to jest about it all, but sometimes, when for 
instance, i have been studying animal symbolism or 
reading one of the old Bestiaries—or, indeed, many a 
more modern book—a sense of suffocation comes over 
me and I retreat from the sickening story of man’s 
ingratitude and follow Job’s advice when he says ‘‘ Ask 
the beasts and they shall teach thee, and the fowls of 
the air and they shall tell thee”. For, at first hand one 
learns so much. How much I only knew when, in 
India my palm squirrels, forty or fifty of them, used to 
beguile me into sitting still for hours in the wide orange 
garden of an old palace. I can fancy myself there now, 
the sun and the sweetness of the orange blossom 
bewildering in their purity, the green parrotlings in a 
nest behind a carven god simmering away contentedly 
like half a dozen kettles until with an express train 
shriek a red and green parent whizzed past me bearing 
a dinner for one, when the air became vocal with sheer 
greed, and even the wild squirrels disapproved—the 
squirrels who day by day encouraged by the sight of 
the others crept nearer and nearer for a hasty nip at 
something which to judge by the expression of those 
others must be good to eat. It took them 
indeed some time, before they found out that I 
was not entirely—dress and all—made of almond 
toffee! In other words a thing of pure delight is a 
palm squirrel. Despite this I have seen one of Rani’s 
children, as the natives call them specially, stomach 
down on a flowering mango branch, yellow with pollen 
and sweet with aromatic honey, yawn in my face (a 
palm squirrel’s yawn is emphatic owing to its curved 


fine red tongue being about two inches long) when I 
tickled its nose with the dainty because it was surfeited 
with the light and sweetness of life generally. Indeed 
I never hear the phrase ‘‘joie de vivre” without 
recalling my friend Shadow-tail turning up his nose at 
toffee. I wonder by the way who the accurate old 
Greek was who observed that the shadow of a squirrel 
as it sits munching nuts is the shadow of its enarching 
bower of a tail! 

From this teaching of the woods, the fields, the hills, 
how grim it is to turn, say, to ecclesiastical history and 
trace the gradual downfall in man’s estimate of his 
fellow-mortals which is due for the most part to the 
ineradicable desire of all sinners to find a scapegoat. 
One has but to read carefully and the truth is made 
manifest, how many a “‘ gentle beast without lust or 
anger”’, as the old writer puts it, found its place in 
religion, as a symbol of some mystery some virtue ; so 
by degrees as the worshippers fell from grace, acquired 
the secondary aspect of an intercessor, until at last 
overburdened by the wickedness of humanity, it became 
type of the antithetic vice. 

And beyond church history is not the same slander 
on the so-called brute creation repeated by almost every- 
one without one thought as to the truth or falsehood 
of the accusation? We say of someone that he is a 
regular beast, and so saying bottom condemnation. 
But in heaven’s name why? Where among the beasts 
that perish do we find a tithe of the purely animal 
passions which men and women may exhibit with- 
out blame? Go down the list of the seven deadly 
sins, and find them in excess among brutes and beasts 
if you can. Pride, covetousness, envy; these three 
though their evidence would all be in favour of our 
fellow-mortals I set aside because, in truth we have no 
means of gauging their incidence. But sloth? Where 
is the beast who does not earn the right to live or die 
by the full exercise of every power given to it? Where 
is the sloth of the robin redbreast who brings (one is 
told) miles and miles of sausage-worms to feed one 
brood? Where is the selfish slackness of the savage 
wolf when it posts the coming mother of its young ones 
close at hand while it makes a dreary détour over the 
frozen snow to find and drive the prey towards the 
ambush? Gluttony? Sometimes it is true what seems 
to be this may be observed, but over and over again it 
is not the pure vice—that is eating more than is needful 
—but rather a Dugald Dalgetty prudence in laying in 
provant. Everyone who has the good fortune to belong 
to animals must have noticed how the certainty of food 
lessens their appetite in domestication. And even 
beyond it. The squirrel is the greatest gourmet in 
creation, yet even it, when food is plentiful, becomes 
altruistic and gathers stores for wayfarers. How many 
a cock canary has been seen to die from sheer exhaus- 
tion due to feeding his wife and family, and doubtless 
many a wild bird suffers cheerfully also. 

Anger? It does not need a book like Kropotkin’s 
‘Mutual Aid” to show those who observe how rare 
murder is amongst the beasts, how man has exag- 
gerated even the individual struggle for existence 
between members of the same species. Where, in a 
short field of grass do you find one sheep disputing a 
green tuft with another? Then, think of the curious 
limitations of individual right to the best. A dog will 
yield a bone to a puppy when it would not admit the 
claim of an equal, the elephants in crossing a river 
always see that the undersized ones do not bear the 
full brunt of the stream. And in the minor faults of 
anger, do we not record instances of spite amongst 
animals as something remarkable ? d 

But it is when we come to the last and greatest sin, 
that the honest inquirer must need stand aghast at the 
injustice done. For this sin has been so foisted upon 
the whole brute creation that verily a blindness to 
actualities seems to have fallen on those who stigmatise 
the erring among themselves as perfect brutes. 

Would, indeed, that we were nearer their counsel of 
perfection. Would, at any rate, that our eyes were 
opened to the actual facts, and that whether we con- 
demn or approve, we realised the fundamental differ- 
ence in essence which really prevents comparison on 
this point between man and the beasts that perish. 

A. .STEEL. 
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IN ROMNEY MARSH. 


A WIDE green expanse, a great arch of grey sky, 

an incessant bleating of lambs, and in every pause 
the recurring sense of larks singing everywhere, were 
the ever-repeated impressions of the day. The only 
break in the flat meadows was made by the ditches 
with their fringe of young reeds, marsh-mallow and 
sloe bushes ; here and there a few willows clustered 
round a *‘ looker’s” house and a clump of trees in the 
horizon marked where Lydd and Romney lay, other- 
wise land and sky seemed to have been conceived in 
the same vast monotony, which was only continued by 
the lambs’ cries and the larks’ song. Occasionally as 
we drove along some lapwings circled up, dipping and 
falling with their quick turn of black and white, or the 
strange thrill of the redshank’s whistle seemed to 
suggest wilder solitudes, sometimes a gull or tern 
overhead spoke of the sea, near but unsuspected, for 
whatever slope the land had was upwards to the sea 
wall, but nevertheless the abiding note was of green 
flats and sheep and larks. 

We were in Romney Marsh, ‘‘ the Marsh” as its in- 
dwellers more properly say, for Romney is little other 
than pure Keltic for marsh, that most significant of the 
ruins of time, where the eternal flux and reflux of sea 
and land are written perhaps more legibly than at any 
other place in the British Isles. In pre-Roman times 
the Marsh doubtless deserved its name and was nothing 
more than a muddy tidal flat, for the few Keltic place- 
names left are on the landward fringe and not in the 
Marsh proper: by the Romans the eastern end of the 
Marsh was doubtless reclaimed, lying as it did under 
the ward of their strong fortress of Portus Lemanis, 
whose massive fragments strew the everslipping bank 
which was once the sea cliff at Lympne. The western 
parts of the Marsh, the Walland and Denge Levels, 
were reclaimed or ‘‘inned” in later historic times, 
indeed the winning of new land at the western end of 
the Marsh can hardly be said to have ceased to-day, as 
anyone can observe who looks seaward from the Golf 
Links at Rye. There the process by which the 
whole Marsh was built up is still going on, for 
out in the sandy bay, where the tide rushing up 
the estuary gets checked by the banking up of 
the land water, a steep bed of shingle is rising 
above the ordinary tide level ; in the protected lagoon 
thus formed between it and the land the muddy 
river water deposits its burden of silt every tide until a 
salt marsh is formed only overflowed at the highest 
springs; at last the wind perfects the barrier begun by 
the shingle and the salt marsh dries up to a grassy flat 
but little above tide mark, yet protected by a growing 
rampart of shingle and sand. The prime causes have 
not changed in the fifteen hundred years or so through 
which we can trace the history of the Marsh, the little 
river still brings mud and sand from the soft inland 
rocks of the Weald, the fierce flood tide is still hurrying 
the shingle eastward. 

But this is not the occasion to think of the shingle. 
We must leave Dungeness unvisited where the east- 
ward drift finds its most amazing illustration. Nor can 
we even dally with the Marsh ports, Rye and Winchel- 
sea, Romney and Hythe, Cinque Ports and ancient 
towns, once the glory and bulwark of the kingdom, now 
the victims of that same relentless march of shingle 
and river mud. The sea has ebbed from their 
walls, the ships lie at their quays no more, but the 
meadows have stolen closer and enfolded them. 
The drums and tramplings are silent, and where 
the Dane and the Norman sacked and burnt a green 
peace has descended, for the Marsh has absorbed the 
town after destroying the port. Nowadays the Marsh 
means sheep, and just as the Marsh men are a race 
apart, for the local proverb ranks Romney Marsh as 
the fifth unit in the British Islands, so the sheep them- 
selves have a touch of the primitive and the autoc- 
thonous. Coarse-looking, long-woolled, with a white 
face and a Roman nose, the Romney Marsh sheep is 
apt to fill the man used to the refined aspect of Downs 
or Border Leicesters with contempt and amaze at the 
survival of so unimproved a race, but he would find if he 
tried the experiment that there is something more than 
ingrained locat prejudice in the matter. The Romney 


Marsh sheep is exceptionally hardy as it need well be 
in this easterly district of bleak winds and backward 
springs; it will thrive on the low marsh pastures 
where other breeds soon succumb to parasitic dis- 
ease, it is a thrifty and enterprising grazer, feeding 
singly in the pastures and retaining its old habit 
of scraping away the snow when need be. Hence 
an increasing demand for rams in the other great 
sheep countries, where it has been found necessary 
to impart a hardier strain into the prized merinos. 
Once the Marsh was equally famous for its arable 
farming, for much of: the land is of amazing fer- 
tility and grows great crops of cereals, of beans and 
turnip seed and a few other special crops. But 
the very magnitude of the straw crops has been 
one of the contributing causes to the decay of the 
plough land, labour has become scarce and dear, 
and when the big corn crops are laid, as they so 
often are by autumnal gales off the sea it is ruinous 
to have to cut them by hand. For the Marsh has 
become little more than a desert, the churches are 
closed, you may see them in a green field by the road- 
side, the windows boarded up, the churchyard fence 
obliterated, the sheep grazing up to the doors. The 
old farmhouses are empty, perhaps a few rooms are 
occupied, often there is only a ‘‘looker’s” cottage for 
several hundred acres of rich pasture. The sheep- 
farming has ccme to be managed in a very special way, 
since the lambs become unhealthy on the low-lying 
pastures in winter, they are all collected in September 
and sent by train to the uplands of Kent, Sussex or 
even Surrey, to be grazed on turnips and the like until 
the spring comes round. Then they come back again 
and are fattened out on the rich marsh grass, only the 
breeding ewes being left through the winter. Every 
autumn you may see the great flocks of lambs makin 
their way to the stations bordering the Marsh and 
train after train takes them bleating away : in spring 
the roads are for a time again impassable, beaten 
into mud or dust by the padding feet. As a rule the 
inland farmer contracts to winter the lambs at so much 
per head and very badly he often carries out his bargain, 
so that the poor lambs come back in a weary state, 
mere stunted bags of skin and bone. Often however 
the Marsh lands are held by a farmer inland, who works 
the two farms in conjunction and always has the sheep 
under his own control. But in any case the system 
seems to be breaking down, the expenses of the jour- 
ney, the check to growth, the inevitable losses and 
the long time the sheep are on hand, for they 
are not sold fat until the second summer on 
the grass, all make Romney Marsh grazing less and 
less profitable. Prices have done little but fall, and 
despite the fact that the world’s stock of sheep has 
been shrinking rapidly for many years now, wool, on 
which the Marsh men relied for their profits, is almost 
unsaleable. Men are offered to-day fivepence a pound 
for what they have sold for half a crown, and as the 
friend who was showing me his flock somewhat bitterly 
remarked, it will take a good deal of technical educa- 
tion to make up such differences. He could grow five 
tons of wool where his predecessor grew four, but he 
could not speed up the output of grass or sheep like 
cotton-spinning machinery: the land was good for 
sheep and good for little else. Mixed farming would 
remain impossible, for who could attract labourers 
back to the desolated Marsh; as to bullock feeding, 
the water was unsuitable and fencing would be a 
serious initial outlay, as the present ditches were only 
a barrier to sheep. 

And then there were the ‘‘ scots” : who would sink 
capital with the risk before him of an ever-growing 
rate for sea defence? For the growth of Dungeness 
seems to have so turned the sweep of the tide that it is 
now eating away at the Dymchurch wall, denuding the 
beach of shingle in its eastward march and bringing 
none because it had all been intercepted at the Point : 
only a few years back it was a question if the wall 
could be saved except at an expense which would 
tax the land it protected out of existence. It wasa 
grim picture my friend drew as the looker brought up 
flock after flock: here a lamb was to be tatooed for 
registration, there a fat sheep was singled out for 
market ; as the seafaring had gone, so the other pride 
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of England, its wool trade would go too and the Marsh 
sink to marsh again. The ruined church over which we 
walked, with its Danish name of Ongarswick, a mere 
mound in the grass, gave one a shiver of corroboration, 
a feeling for the ebb and flow of human things which is 
the essential note of the Marsh, but as we drove home- 
wards towards the yellowing sunset the peace of the 
long green levels reasserted itself and the one abiding 
impression I brought away was of the endless bleating 
of mety and the all-pervading multitudinous song of 
larks. 


PERSPECTIVE AND FRAMES, 


H ERE * is the first volume of a complete reprinting 
of Ruskin’s writings along with some hitherto 
unpublished matter. Illustrations old and new as well 
as text are to be given, and the editors are of opinion 
that the illustrations even of the bigger works will 
reduce by modern methods without loss to come into 
this uniform page. We shall see, by and by, whether 
this is so; but itis certainly desirable to have a com- 
plete text in one edition. Variants, introductory matter, 
and explanatory notes are to be added, and the order 
will be chronological, with such modification as the 
bringing together of parts of one work or pieces re- 
lating to the same subject permits. The editors 
are Mr. E. T. Cook, who has an unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with Ruskin’s writings and Mr. Wedderburn, 
one of the executors. They are evidently carrying 
through their task with the greatest devotion; the 
edition will be so scrupulously complete as to contain 
some matter that is tedious and superfiuous ; but as the 
bibliographical foundation for an edition of the import- 
ant works of Ruskin it will be thorough and final. 
Paper and type are handsome, though in appearance 
the book is not quite up to the high-water mark of the 
‘* Tudor Translations”. It is a little heavy in the hand 
and the binding gapes. The text is not letter-perfect, 
nor quite distinct in diagrams, and I have noticed one 
reference that appears to be wrong (‘‘ p. xlix.” on page 
xxxvii. line 7 for ‘‘ xliv.”). But perfection, in so large an 
undertaking, ishard to reach. The editors have been at 
anxious pains to make the work complete. 

I shall say nothing of matter, like the early papers 
on the ‘‘ Poetry of Architecture”, that has already been 
reprinted, or of various pieces of minor interest. I 
shall choose for notice here some papers that Mr. 
Cook has disinterred from Loudon’s ‘ Architectural 
Magazine” of 1838-9 and one from the same editor’s 
issue of Repton’s ‘‘ Landscape Gardening” of 1840. 
The first group discusses Parsey’s theory of the con- 
vergence of perpendiculars, the final paper deals with 
a point arising out of this discussion, namely the 
reason for the shapes of pictures. I am the more in- 
terested in these papers because I had ventured some 
observations on this last subject a good many years 
ago and reprinted them in a summary form in a recent 
book, and I was unaware that Ruskin had discussed 
the same problem. There are few artistic or artistic- 
scientific problems that he has not somewhere or other 
handled. 

First came the question raised by Parsey’s book. 
Avoiding technical terms as much as possible it may be 
thus expressed. Suppose yourself to stand in the 
middle of a square with buildings on either hand and a 
tower directly in front. The lines of pavement on 
either side, the lines of roofs and mouldings of the 
buildings, all of which are really parallel to one 
another, appear in perspective to converge and rush 
together, and if they are prolonged meet in what is 
called the ‘‘ vanishing point”. This convergence is 
represented by the draughtsman. But it is not only 
those lines that converge. Consider the sides of the 
tower. Even if the tower is the same width all the 
way up these lines, which are in that case vertical, and 
parallel to one another also appear to converge. 
Indeed they are not, to the eye, straight lines at 
all, but curves, bending inwards above and below 
the level of the eye. Now Parsey, observing this 

* “The Works of John Ruskin.” Edited by E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Wedderbuin. Vol. I. Early Prose Writings. (1834- 
1843.) London: George Allen. 1903. 215. net. 


fact and supposing himself to observe it for the 
first time, and observing also that draughtsmen, instead 
of drawing these lines as converging, draw them ver- 
tical and parallel, demanded that architectural draughts- 
men and artists should reverse their practice and 
represent the convergence. He sent a specimen of this 
corrected perspective to the Academy, and attempted 
in vain to get the Institute of British Architects to 
listen to his theories. They refused discussion, on the 
ground that it was not ‘‘ prudent”. An odd thing was 
that Parsey did not see that what is true of perpen- 
dicular lines is also true of horizontals. That is to say, 
if we consider the horizontal lines on a building 
standing square in front of us they too appear to bend 
down to either side if they are above the level of the 
eye, and to bend up if they are beneath it. Parsey’s 
contention had been reviewed in a loose satirical 
fashion by someone who signed as ‘‘ Candidus”. Then 
Ruskin, signing as ‘‘ Kata Phusin”, struck in. He 
was, be it remembered, only nineteen years of age, and 
still at Oxford. He saw that Parsey was right about 
the converging perpendiculars and pointed out that the 
horizontals also converge. But he combated the view 
that the convergence should be represented in drawings, 
and gave the reason that the eye only takes in, for the 
purposes of drawing, an angle of sixty degrees, and 
that within this angle the convergence is barely 
perceptible. In this he was quite wrong, as he had to 
admit later. He was wrong about the perceptibility, and 
I may add that he assumed a great deal in fixing 
the picture-field at sixty degrees. That limit is accepted 
by perspective-theorists generally, but it is only an 
approximation to the limit of clear vision. The limit of 
vision is nearer 180 degrees, as anyone can satisfy him- 
self by moving his hand round from behind his head 
while keeping his eyes fixed on a point directly in front 
of them. It is because of this that the problem under 
discussion becomes acute in drawing from nature, as 
anyone who has done so and reasoned about his diffi- 
culties must have discovered. To return, however, to 
Loudon’s pages. It was a Mr. W. W. Pocock 
who pulled the theory of the matter straight. 
He argued that in the matter of the perpen- 
diculars both Parsey’s theory and the traditional 
manner of representing them were correct,—for this 
reason. When we look at a picture from the proper 
point of view* the picture itself falls into perspective : 
i.e. the sides of the frame, which are actually vertical 
and horizontal, curve away up and down and at either 
side just as the verticals or horizontals do in the field 
of vision that the picture represents. Therefore, if we 
draw them vertical and horizontal, they will appear to 
converge to exactly the right extent when the picture 
is looked at from the right point of view. Ruskin’s 
further remarks were a following of this clue. There 
can be no doubt it is the right reply to Parsey’s diffi- 
culty, though it does not dispose of all the difficulties of 
the subject. Into these, however, I must not here 
enter. 

But Ruskin’s part in this first discussion led to an 
interesting development. It was objected to his general 
attitude that it was not possible in all cases to take, 
towards the picture, the point of view that would set 
the perspective right. For example there is the case 
of small engravings of a few inches scale. To make 
these fill the field of vision they would require look- 
ing at so close that the nose would touch the paper. 
Ruskin’s reply was characteristic. Such an engraving, 
he said, is wrong. If its limits cut hard lines within 
the sixty degrees angle it is disagreeable and destroys 
illusion. The limits of the picture-field ought to be 
those of the field of vision. Hence, he went on to 
argue, the rightness of the Turnerian vignette, which, 
occupying only a part of the field, does away 
with the hard limits, and fades away gradually so as 
not to set up cutting lines. Now the true rationale of 
page-illustration is evidently different from what Ruskin 
lays down. When the small illustration is properly 
handled it is designed to be looked at from a distance 
that includes the whole page, and the cutting lines of 


* The point of view is determined as follows. We must suppose 
the picture to become transparent like a pane of glass and that the 
lines of the picture overlie the lines of its subject, as if ‘traced upon 
them. 
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its edges are intended to produce their effect as lines 
within that larger field, not to be the outside limits of 
a field. The same is true of pictures other than easel 
pictures, for example pictures that form part of the 
decoration of a building. To put it generally, when a 
picture or illustration is part of a bigger whole, a 
wall or a page, it must not be designed only for the 
single point of view in which it occupies the whole 
field of vision. This case, which Ruskin took as the 
universal, is only one case, and a late case is 
the development of painting. Where he was right 
was in seeing that the Turnerian vignette assumed 
the whole page as a vague of picture-field, on 
which only one spot was defined. And he stumbled 
incidentally on that theory of impressionism which 
explains the comparative measures of definition in 
different parts of the modern picture-field by the dis- 
tribution of attention. I must quote a paragraph in 
full, to put beside a passage of Reynolds that I have 
more than once quoted in this connexion. 

‘* When an artist is composing his picture, he sup- 
poses the distribution of sight, which may be called for 
convenience the attention of the eye, to be perfect; and 
considers only that indistinct and undetailed proportion 
of forms and colours, which is best obtained from the 
finished drawing by half closing, and thus throwing a 
dimness over the eye. But, in finishing, he works on 
quite a different principle. One locality is selected by 
him as chiefly worthy of the eye’s attention;* to that 
locality he directs it almost exclusively, supposing only 
such partial distribution of sight over the rest of the 
drawing, as may obtain a vague idea of the tones and 
forms which set off and relieve the leading feature. 
Accordingly, as he recedes from this locality, his tones 
become fainter, his drawing more undecided, his lights 
less defined, in order that the spectator may not find 
any point disputing for authority with the leading idea. 
For instance; four years ago, in the Royal Academy, 
there was a very noble piece of composition by Wilkie, 
Columbus detailing his views, respecting a Western 
continent, to the monks of La Rabida. The figures 
were seated at a table, which was between them and 
the spectator, their legs being seen below it. The light 
fell on the table, down the yellow sleeve of a secondary 
figure, catching, as it passed, on the countenance of 
Columbus. This countenance and the falling light were 
the leading ideas ; everything diminished in distinctness 
as it receded, and the legs below the table were vague 
conceptions of legs, sketched in grey.” 

That passage might have been signed by R. A. M. 
Stevenson, in whose writings the theory of definition 
being controlled by distribution of attention is so clearly 
expressed. It is noticeable in Ruskin at this date that 
he attempts to argue to the ordinary rectangular shape 
of pictures from this very advanced impressionistic 
theory of the picture, dismissing architectural reasons 
as “‘upholsterer’s”. His signature, ‘‘ Kata Phusin”, 
was profoundly appropriate. The natural shape of the 
picture, he says, would be a circle, since that is the 
shape of the field of vision, and its diameter would 
subtend an angle of sixty degrees at the spectator’s eye. 
And he goes on to find reasons against the circle in the 
difficulty of establishing which picture lines are ver- 
ticals and horizontals in the absence of the rectangular 
frame. 

If we are to be really exact the natural form would 
not be a circle, but a ragged ellipse; partly because we 
have two eyes, not one, partly because from the shape 
of the features round the orbit we see more to the sides 
than we do up and down. Within this field there is 
the clearer field of the ‘‘ sixty degrees ” and the vaguer 
field beyond. There are other peculiarities, if we like 
to gointo them. For example there is a wedge in the 
middle of the ellipse caused by the nose, where vision 
is imperfect, because monocular. The owners of 
aquiline noses see the world less clearly just round 
about their nose than the owners of the humble inquiring 
snub, and have to make up for it by their assumption 
of proud indifference. What is more important is 


* I fear Iam responsible for the phrase ‘‘ focus of attention ” to 
express this act, which has now got into all the political leading articles 
and speeches. Focussing is part of the process, but the bringing to 
Poy of the spot of clear vision in the eye is the characteristic part of 

e act. 


that the shapes of frames were really determined by 
architecture. The rectangular shape is that of panels. 
Panels are mostly rectangular because walls are, and 
walls are because floors are flat, and rectangular for 
convenience in planning. Pages, again, are rectangular 
for convenience of writing and printing and of putting 
books in shelves. A proof of this dependence of the 
frame on architecture is that in Florence, where the 
circle was a popular architectural filling for the span- 
drils of an arcade (as in the Hospital of the Innocents) 
the ‘‘tondo” became a popular shape for pictures. 
When the oval was popular in decoration in the 
eighteenth century it became a popular picture shape. 
And the reasons enumerated by Ruskin for the supe- 
riority of the rectangle as a basis and reference for 
picture-composition have doubtless supported the archi- 
tectural reasons against any tendency of the vignette 
to control the shape of frames as well as of the designs 
inside them. D. S. MacCo.t. 


EVERYMAN ” REVISITED. 


HERE is Mr. Redford, our censor? Way is he 
not inspiring with his presence a cordon of 
olicemen round the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill? 
Two years ago, when the Elizabethan Stage Society 
began to give us ‘‘ Everyman” in the way of privacy, 
he was powerless. But one of the first principles on 
which his office rests is that between drama and sacred 
subjects there must be no contact ; and I supposed him 
to be chafing at the thought that those wily beasts 
could thus slither through his meshes, and piously 
hoping that a time might come when he could catch 
them and spread their skins at the feet of the Lord 
Chamberlain, on the pavement of Engine Court. That 
time actually has come. There is no longer the 
vaguest pretence to privacy in the production of 
‘* Everyman ”. You need not subscribe to the Society, or 
beg a ticket from one of its members. You pay 
your money at the box office, and walk straight in. 
Straight into the meshes of Mr. Redford that Society 
has walked, and, this time, is inextricably there. Yet 
the awful snaresman tarries, comes not to bear his haul 
away. (It were, of course, absurd to suppose that an 
official licence has positively been granted for a play in 
which one of the characters is the First Person of the 
Trinity.) Personally, being one of the parasites of 
drama as an art, I resent the theory that any union of 
religion with drama must needs be unnatural and 
hideous. I deny that the public can be more corrupted 
by watching such a play as ‘‘ Everyman” than by 
looking at the paintings of sacred subjects which 
the law of the land allows to be exhibited in 
the National Gallery. Nor do I deem ‘the 
Mysterious Painting of Christus”, about which every 
hoarding in London now whispers to us, a less ob- 
jectionable phenomenon than was Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s ‘‘ Bethlehem”. On the contrary, those 
placards offend me, and I grudge the thousands of 
shillings which doubtless they divert into the till of a 
certain shop in Bond Street; whilst Mr. Housman’s. 
play seemed to me a very beautiful little experiment. 
I will not deny that religious sentiment may be 
cheapened by a play, even as by a picture. But I 
object to the theory that, whilst a painter (or writer) 
may safely be allowed free play with religion, a 
dramatist who dares to be inspired by a sacred theme 
must promptly be suppressed as a blasphemer. How- 
ever, that is the permanent official theory. As a law- 
abiding citizen, I am anxious to see administered even 
those laws which ought, in my opinion, to be repealed. 
An intermittent administration of them does but 
aggravate their injustice. I repeat, where is Mr. 
Redford ? 

My annoyance at his latitation is the keener for that 
had he duly asserted himself, I should have been spared 
a certain disimpression which has now been wrought on 
me by the performance at the Coronet. When first I 
saw ‘‘ Everyman”, the ceiling of the theatre was the 
sky, the walls were the old grey walls of the quad- 
rangle of the Charterhouse. And that setting, in its 
antique simplicity, right well accorded to the spirit of 
the play. But here, in this gilded temple on Notting 
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Hill, the spirit of the play is sorely embarrassed. One 
is beset by a sense of incongruity, of discord. Do not 
take this as an admission that there is something 
essentially incongruous between playhouses and reli- 
gion, and that so the general policy of the censorship 
is justified. The incongruity is not essential, but acci- 
dental. And the accident is in part the fault of the 
censorship itself. If theatres, like picture-galleries or 
libraries, were generally allowed to minister in some 
degree to our taste for sacred art, we; should soon be 
accustomed to them in that connexion. But at present 
the atmosphere in our theatres is one of stale frivolity. 
The Coronet is no exception, and I sat there offended, 
desiderating that other atmosphere, which is charged 
with nothing cheaper than the last word of Colonel 
Newcome. 

The disimpression would have been less severe if the 
Elizabethan Stage Society had found a stage-manager 
so untrammelled as to seek, and so imaginative as to 
find, means of producing simple and austere effects. In 
the production at the Coronet there was much conven- 
tional tawdriness to make us wince. I have seen few 
things more dreadful than the attempt to suggest 
Heaven. This consisted of a young lady, with blonde 
hair, seated on a step. Her face was illuminated by a 
particularly strong ray of limelight. And on her shoulders 
she supported something which seemed at first to be a 
large screen of pink chiffon, but which one gradually 
guessed to be meant for a pair of wings. A cheap con- 
ception, cheaply and clumsily realised; nor, alas! was 
it the only one of its kind. The producer of the 
play seemed to have steeped himself in the sacred art 
of modern Germany, as familiarised to us vaguely by 
dreadful photographs in the windows of picture- 
framers. If he had had the full courage of this 
predilection, I should have deplored but respected 
him. As it was, he accentuated his folly by a wild 
eclecticism. By way of a set-off to the angel from 
Berlin, he gave us later authentic Burne-Jones angels, 
in the persons of Strength, Beauty, and Five-Wits. 
As a set-off to the Early Florentine quaintness of 
Everyman himself we had in Knowledge a perfect 
costume-model of the Queen ‘‘in Hamlet”, or of the 
Queen in any other Shakespearian play. In trying 
to please everyone, the producer of the play succeeded 
only in bewildering everyone. It is much better 
for a man in that position to be consistently wrong 
than to be right at moments. Unity of effect is 
the first thing to be aimed at. Our attention is much 
less distracted from a play by a panorama of one bad 
style than by a dissolving view of styles good and bad 
and indifferent. Nor, in this instance, need there have 
been any difficulty in selecting the properest style. 
‘* Everyman ” was first acted in England at the end of 
the fifteenth century, and the costumes of the characters 
(except Adonaiand Death, for whom, of course, fantasy 
is needed) should have accorded to our knowledge of 
what was worn by English men and women in that 
period. 

As in the costumes, so in the acting, chaos. Few of 
the performances were bad in themselves; but none 
was good in relation to the rest, for all were jangling 
in various keys. I will not presume to say dogmatically 
what is the best method of acting in such a play as 
“Everyman”. I rather incline to the compromise 
made by the lady who acted the chief part. She was 
neither wholly of the stage nor wholly of the Church: 
or, to put it in another way, neither wholly modern nor 
wholly ancient. There was throughout her speeches 
the tone of a consistent chant ; but she also gave dramatic 
significance to the words. Her mood and manner varied 
illuminatively, and yet were never unrestricted by a 
quaint convention. I suggest (without insisting) that 
hers was the right manner—hers the example to be 
enforced on the other mimes. Yet they had all been 
allowed to go their own ways. Not one of them 
joined in the compromise : all went to one or the other 
of two extremes. Knowledge, for instance, acted up 
to the costume assigned to her, and was Shakespeare’s 
Queen A or B or C just as impersonated (and very 
capably impersonated) by Miss X or Y or Z_ Goods, 
for another instance, gave a strikingly realistic portrait 
of an usurer. For Shylock it had not quite the true 


poetic ring; but it would have been capital in a 


modern drawing-room-melodrama. Kindred had a 
pretty little method of her own, taking the audi- 
ence into her confidence so winningly that we 
were fain to condone her rudeness in ignoring utterly 
her comrades on the stage. So much for the “ stage ” 
side of the combat. On the ‘‘ Church” side the leaders 
were Good-Deeds and Death. Both of them chanted 
their words scrupulously, without a hint of dramatic 
inflection. But between them, as between the leaders 
of the opposite party, there was a specific point of 
difference. Good-Deeds was seriously ecclesiastical, 
Death was comically so. The one chanted plaintively 
and prettily, the other assumed and sustained a kind 
of loud snuffle, terrible and ludicrous to hear. I 
do not say that there was any intentional irreve- 
rence in his performance. But I suggest that a 
reverent man with no -sense of humour is more 
mischievous than an irreverent man, as being more 
likely to become a cause of irreverence in others. 
Even were ‘‘ Everyman” perfectly performed in all 
other respects, this interpreter of Death would be 
enough to ruin it. I do not know whether the whole 
performance has deteriorated since the year before last. 
Certainly it seems to have done so. But that may be 
an illusion. Possibly the discrepancies were always 
there, but not perceptible under the canopy of the 
magnanimous sky. Possibly, too, ‘‘ Everyman” is not 
so fine a work, worthy to be done so well, as we 
have imagined it to be. We are apt to over-rate a work 
done in an early period of our history, even as we are 
apt to over-rate the saying of a small child, whenever 
any sense at all can be gleaned from it. But children 
do sometimes say really good things, and ‘‘ Everyman” 
seems to me to have just the peculiar quality of one of 
those sayings—an artless quality of directness and 
clearness, whereby it might produce on this vulgar 
and complex age exactly that strange, uncomfortable, 
salutary effect which a child’s wisdom produces on a 
party of adults. As one of the grown-up and com- 
plicated vulgarians, I feel that a good lesson has been 
lost to me through the distracting faults in this render- 
ing of ‘‘ Everyman”. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(COMMENTING on the report of the Eagle Insurance 

Company last year we said: ‘‘ Its financial basis 
is sound and strong beyond all question, and a difficult 
period in its long history has been negotiated honourably 
and successfully.” The difficult period to which we 
referred was connected with the great strengthening 
of the reserves which took place at the quinquennial 
investigation five years ago. The Company then em- 
ployed the surplus which might otherwise have been 
distributed as bonuses, to increase the reserves of the 
company. So thoroughly was this done that the 
security afforded for the fulfilment of all its contracts, 
which however was never in doubt, was made excep- 
tionally adequate, and the Company was put in a 
position to earn good bonuses in the future. Another 
valuation has just been made up to the end of 1902, 
and the results are a complete justification of the course 
adopted five years ago. 

Nothing could well be more satisfactory than the 
report now issued. It is particularly gratifying to find 
that an office that has been established for close upon a 
century, and which, for a time fell back from the high 
place which it ought to occupy, has recovered its posi- 
tion, and now may fairly claim a place in the front rank 
of Life Assurance offices, holding strong reserves, and 
declaring a good rate of bonus. This signal and com- 
plete recovery has an interest wider than that of its 
own policy-holders and shareholders. It exhibits in a 
marked degree the capacity of a sound Life office to 
make up for past carelessness or misfortune, while the 
Eagle has also demonstrated the fact that at all costs 
it is determined to make good provision for the future, 
in regard to both security and bonus-earning power, at 
the expense of very considerable inconvenience for a time. 
It would be foolish to disguise the difficulties caused 
by making a valuation without declaring a bonus, but, 
now that the corner has been successfully turned appre- 
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ciation of the action of the management should more 
than compensate for past troubles, by supplying con- 
vincing grounds for confidence in the Company in 
regard to both security and future bonus prospects. 
In valuing the liabilities, interest was assumed at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum, while the average rate of 
interest earned upon the funds during the past five 
years was £3 18s. 3d. showing a substantial margin 
for profit from this source, while the provision made for 
expenses is considerably in excess of the expenditure 
that is actually being incurred. 

The net result of the valuation is best seen, however, 
in the bonus results. The reversionary additions to poli- 
cies vary from £2 7s. 5d. per cent. per annum on pdlicies 
effected at age 20, to £1 145. 6d. per cent. on policies 
effected at age 50. By the method of bonus distribution 
adopted the cash bonus, though varying with the age 
at entry, remains uniform for policies of all durations, 
the natural consequence being that the amounts of the 
reversionary bonuses decrease with the duration of the 
policy. The reversionary bonuses we have quoted 
above are those on policies which have been in force 
for only five years. Decreasing reversionary bonuses 
are usually considered less popular than revefsionary 
bonuses that either remain uniform throughout, or that 
gradually increase. Considering the attractive policies 
issued by the Company, and the efforts it m&kes to 
meet the needs and wishes of its policy-holders, we 
rather wonder that the Eagle does not adopt a different 
method of bonus distribution. Of course on the 
average any fair method of allotting the surplu8 works 
out equally well, but we fancy there is a distinct 
preference for the bonuses on policies that have been 
long in force being larger than, or at least equal to, the 
reversionary bonuses on policies of short duratibn. 

A little time ago there was some foolish talk about 
transfecring or amalgamating the business of the 
Eagle. This is finally disposed of by the results of the 
present valuation. The recent history of the Eagle isa 
singularly satisfactory episode which reflects the 
greatest credit on the management, and cannot fail to 
win for it the confidence and support of people who are 
able to appreciate the successful accomplishment of a 
difficult task. What is perhaps more important is that 
it ought to give further confidence, if such were needed, 
in'\the management of life assurance companies in 
general. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CANADA-ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


British Colombia, 24 February, 1903. 

Sir,—History threatens to repeat itself in regard to 
that most dangerous question, the Canada-Alaskan 
Boundary—a question which those of us who are on 
the spot and understand the temper of the Canadian 
and American peoples know may be likened to a fierce 
fire temporarily stifled, but liable to burst into fiame at 
any moment if stirred up by a reckless or maladroit 
hand. In his “‘ Problems of Greater Britain” (vol. i. 
pp. 44, 107) Sir Charles Dilke uses language which to- 
day ought to be brought to the attention of every 
member of the Imperial Parliament. ‘‘ The province of 
New Brunswick ”, he only too truly states, ‘‘is maimed 
by a monstrous boundary line. The greater part of the 
State of Maine belongs geographically to New 
Brunswick, or to Lower Canada, and that a large 
portion of that State is not British territory is the fault 
of our own representatives”. And again (p. 107) “It 
is a fact that in bygone days British diplomacy has cost 
Canada dear”... How cruelly dear, anyone who 
takes enough pride in this splendid trans-continental 
heritage of our race, Canada, to wish to know some- 
thing of her struggles with a close neighbour so 
powerful and assertive that her mere propinquity would 
crush the spirit of many of the nations of Europe, may 
learn by reading a valuable and instructive little book 
entitled ‘ British and American Diplomacy affecting 
Canada” by Mr. Thomas Hodgins. 


| 


How comes it, Canadians are asking, that it is 
deemed necessary by the ‘‘ Spectator” and other lead- 
ing British papers to caution us to prepare to submit 
to the finding of the Commission, and solemnly 
to warn us that the Motherland will only support the 
Daughterland if. the Daughterland is in the right? 
How comes it, we say, that a young nation which has 
so far inviolably lived up to its obligations, and loyally, 
both federally and provincially, submitted to the findings 
of every arbitration in which it has been concerned, has 
at this juncture and at this late date to be admonished 
to do right? And what is there peculiar about this 
Commission that renders such grim warnings necessary 
to be given by the Mother to the Daughter? The 
reason, Sir, is at once both shameful and sinister, and it 
is that a dependency of the Empire has been forced to 
suffer the degradation of having its claims against the 
armed occupier of what it believes to be part of its own 
territory submitted to a tribunal which is so constituted 
that it is wholly within the power of such aggressor to 
prevent any adverse verdict being recorded against it, 
be the aggression never so clearly established. 

So unprecedented a tribunal is one which could be 
welcomed only by that party to the dispute which has 
something to gain by its dubious composition—by that 
party in fact which has already determined that come 
what may it shall lose nothing by it. To accomplish 
that end all that is necessary for it to dois to make sure 
that of the six commissioners the three it is entitled to 
nominate can be relied upon to hold that the claims of 
the other party are wholly without foundation. These 
precautions have already been taken by the President 
of the United States when he appointed one of his 
Cabinet, Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, and Senator 
Lodge and Senator Turner as the commissioners on 
behalf of that country. As to the first named, a 
member of the Government should not, it is submitted, 
in any event have a place on such a tribunal, and in 
this particular case the Secretary for War may be 
relied upon to take good care that he will not with- 
draw the U.S. troops he has had for several years 
occupying the Lynn Canal, while as to Senators Lodge 
and Turner, they long ago have put themselves formally 
on record as being of the opinion that Canada has no 
claims to arbitrate. 

But then, the man-in-the-street will say, what will 
the United States gain? Let history, in the shape of 
the references above cited, give the answer— Where 
should the United States look to over-reach Canada 
but to the old quarter and the old instrument—the 
British diplomat? It will only be necessary to con- 
vince the British (as distinguished from the Canadian) 
member of the Commission that in the best interests 
of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” unity (!) the lamb for the sacrifice 
should again be furnished by this Dominion, and once he 
is won over to this view, Canada will lose by a vote 
of four against two. The American press does not 
hesitate to speak freely on that point, and in a frankly 
indecent manner tells its readers that they need 
have no fear whatever of the result because it is 
already arranged between Downing Street and Wash- 
ington that Canada’s claim shall not prevail. 

It is a strain upon our loyalty to learn with equal 
frankness from such a paper as the ‘‘ Spectator” that 
‘* We on this side are naturally delighted at the prospect 
of getting rid of a tiresome and difficult question which 
has repeatedly threatened to throw a shadow over 
Anglo-American relations”. It never seems to have 
occurred to that journal that to get rid of obligations 
by deliberately betraying members of your family circle 
is other than an act of the most exalted diplomatic 
rectitude. I hold the opinion that if the intention is 
gradually and piecemeal to hand Canada over to the 
United States, then we are entitled to know that fact 
beforehand so that we can make good terms with our 
future owners instead of being sold out by a Commission 
without an opportunity to bid at our own auction. 

There is a feature about this boundary dispute which, 
so far as I am aware, has hitherto not been brought to 
the attention of people in the Old Country, and it is 
that the particular portion of this disputed territory, 
which is of the greatest present consequence, whose 
armed occupation by the United States has brought 
the controversy to this acute stage, is the Lynn 
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Canal. Now this Lynn Canal is that same Lynn 


Channel explored by the immortal navigator Captain 
George Vancouver in July 1794, ‘‘ which” (he tells 
us in his Voyages in simple words that should go 
home to all of us) ‘‘after the place of my nativity, 
the town of Lynn in Norfolk, obtained the name 
of Lynn Channel”. These fond recollections of his 
home of that daring and intrepid seaman now seem out 
of place to one who like the writer, in recalling these 
words to mind on the spot, has had the mortification 
and humiliation of seeing at Skagway with his own 
eyes, in 1900, the negro troops of the United States 
(115 officers and men of the 24th U.S. Infantry) in 
armed occupation of that Lynn Canal explored by our 
illustrious countryman, to whose splendid efforts is 
primarily due the fact that Canada still holds for Britain 
what she does of that portion of the shores of the 
Pacific which Britain did not lose by her supineness in 
the matter of pressing our claims to San Juan Island 
and the Oregon Territory, that now mainly comprise 
the two splendid States of Washington and Oregon. 

May I say in conclusion that there are many here 
who are grateful that in the SaturDAY REviEw there 
is one paper in London which realises that the only 
statesmanlike policy of Great Britain in North America 
is to strengthen in every way possible the hands of 
Canada and give the Americans clearly to understand 
that that policy will be maintained to the last dollar 
and the last man? Canadians are surely entitled to 
demand that the same kind of a tribunal that decided 
the boundary of Great Britain’s territory in Venezuela 
shall decide Great Britain’s boundary in British 
Columbia. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


A CANADIAN JUDGE. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PUBLIC TO ITS 
NATIONAL MSS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


3 S. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, London, N.W. 
8 April, 1903. 

Sir,—In the late case of Parry v. Moring and 
Gollancz, Mr. Parry put forward the preposterously 
absurd claim that, because he had edited in 1888 an 
incomplete and faulty copy of Dorothy Osborne’s 
Letters, 1652-4, given to him by their owner, he could 
now stop Mr. Gollancz from producing a complete and 
trustworthy edition of them from the originals, which 
the British Museum bought in 1901. As Mr. Parry 
never owned the MSS., never took the trouble to get 
his copy collated with them till last January when Mr. 
Gollancz’s book was at press, and never had anything 
from the former owner but (practically) a license to 
print the faultful copy of them which he gave him, his 
claim to the copyright of the Letters must have been 
rejected with scorn by the judge, as it is by every 
right-thinking man. But unluckily Mr. Gollancz was 
tripped up, and Mr. Parry won his case, on a minor 
technical point. A copy of Mr. Parry’s print was used 
to collate with the MSS., and get an accurate text for 
the Moring-Gollancz edition ; and this in consequence 
of the ‘‘ Directory case” was illegal, and so the case 
went against the good edition and in favour of the 
bad one, and Mr. Parry won. 

The only point settled was that when re-editing a 
MS. which another man has edited or bungled, you 
must copy the MS. afresh. 

The more important point, whether any one of the 
public can or cannot edit one of the nation’s MSS. 
I hope to give an opportunity to get decided soon ; for 
as speedily as possible I intend to bring out a new 
edition of Dorothy Osborne’s Letters from her MSS. 
in the Museum, and then Mr. Parry can test the value 
of his claim. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


THE WAIL OF THE WOMAN-WORKER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEviEw. 


Cottesbrooke Grange, Northampton, 
31 March, 1903. 

Sir,—May I thank your correspondent, *‘ A Working 
Woman” for her most able reply to Mrs. Steel’s 
article in your issue of 14 March? I do so in the name 
of the many women like myself who have no personal 
stake in the question of woman’s independence but 
who have a keen sympathy with any movement which 
helps on the day of that independence. Can it be 
denied that women of every class are far happier, 
braver, and stronger with educated brains, trained 
muscles, and an object in life, than when these blessings 
are denied them? Is it fair to unfit them for inde- 
pendent life by unnatural education? Once the broad 
facts of the matter are realised the minor matters—the 
petty details of costume, and so on, will settle them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Steel supplies the best answer to many of her 
own previous arguments in her last article (Girls’ Games, 
28 March). ‘‘It is unnecessary”, she says ‘‘ to cata- 
logue the character training which most games supply 
. . . « This again has never come into girls’ education 
in the past”. In other words, the lop-sided education 
to which our girls were condemned in the past has pro- 
duced a lop-sided race of woman. Had boys been 
doomed en masse to similar fetters, would the results 
have been less monstrous ? Until such an awful experi- 
ment has been tried no one has the right to ascribe the 
results of faults of training to facts of sex. If you tie 
up a child’s leg from its birth, are you justified in jibing 
at it for hopping in its maturity ? 

I cannot too strongly urge that training, or the lack 
of it, and not the mere fact of sex is responsible for 
most of the weak points in woman’s physique and in 
her mental and moral attributes. This has been 
proved, as far as proof is yet possible—for tair play 
for women is only dawning. Such girls as have been 
already brought up in the freer manner of to-day take 
broad clear views of the facts of life, reason closely and 
fairly, and above all have learnt to play for their side, 
not for their own hand. One cannot but regret that 
a lady of Mrs. Steel’s wide influence has not also 
mastered this last lesson. One would earnestly beg 
her, and indeed women of all ranks, not to hinder, if 
they cannot help. Let girls have a chance of drawing 
free breath—cease to handicap them with narrow, 
outgrown rules of what is fit and unfit. When time 
has shown and experience proved what professions, 
trades, and amusements are unfit for women, let them 
be forbidden—but not before. One hopes not only 
that new paths will be opened to them but also that 
some existing ones will be closed—such as shop- 
serving, and charing, for which women are physically 
unfitted. 

The coach which contains our aspirations is getting 
up the hill surely, if slowly. Is it too much to ask our 
fellow-women to stand aside, if prejudice prevents them 
putting a shoulder to the wheel? Or at least to refrain 
from hanging on behind as a rather cruel and quite 
superfluous drag. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

LENA JAMESON, 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL DORMITORY. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 
The Atheneum, S.W., 6 April, 1903. 


Sir,—In your issue of 4 April Mr. Julian Sampson 
writes ‘‘In your sympathetic article on Westminster 
School, there is . . . a curious mistake. The mistake 
is in attributing the famous dormitory to Wren; it is 
of course the work of his ablest successor—Lord 
Burlington”. The contributor of your article on West- 
minster School was perfectly right. Wren made the 
original designs for this dormitory. Owing to various 
reasons their execution was delayed, and the building 
was not begun till the year of Wren’s death (1723). 
After Wren’s death Lord Burlington acted as treasurer 
and general adviser with disastrous results. He had 


the fatuity to suppose that he could improve on Wren. 
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He omitted, or ordered to be omitted, the essential 
elements in Wren’s design which gave it distinction, 
with the result that, instead of Wren’s stately facade, 
we have the existing monotonous front which is a libel 
on Wren’s reputation. Wren’s original drawings are 
to be found in the All Souls collection Vol. III., pp. 25, 
26, 28, 31, and 34. ; 

Mr. Sampson is further in error in calling Lord 
Burlington ‘‘ Wren’s ablest successor”. He was 
nothing of the kind. Without entering into the ques- 
tion of Lord Burlington’s claim to be considered as an 
architect at all, I would only point to the known fact 
that the discreditable attack on Wren, in his extreme 
old age, was engineered by architects employed by 
Lord Burlington, men who attacked Wren’s practice 
on the ground that it did not exactly square with 
Palladio’s. If Lord Burlington is entitled to some 
gratitude for lending his patronage to certain important 
architectural publications, he assuredly deserved very ill 
of posterity for having aided and abetted the clique who 
endeavoured to build up their own reputation by dis- 
paraging Wren’s. Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE OFFICE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
61 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 
8 April, 1903. 

Sir,—The attention of my directors has been drawn 
to your issue of the 4th inst. on page 422 of which a 
statement is made that this company “‘ is conspicuous 
for the magnitude of its Fire Insurance business, while 
quite otherwise than conspicuous for good results to 
Life Assurance policy-holders ”. 

This statement has been made by you under con- 
siderable misapprehension; and in the interests of 
present and future policy-holders, as well as in justice 
to the company, it cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. 

The bonuses given to Life policy-holders in this 
company are (not to overstate the case) fully equal to 
the average. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry COCKBURN, 
Manager and Actuary. 


AMONG THE SWANS.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw. 
Colchester, 6 April, 1903. 

Sir,—In the very interesting article of 4th inst. Mr. 
Selous writes that though swans “‘ are very human ” he 
must see farther before admitting that they ‘will try 
to drown one another by holding their respective heads 
under water”. It chances that only five or six days 
ago I witnessed a little incident which might easily 
have resulted in tragedy. A cygnet and parent bird 
were side by side dipping the water in a sort of rhythmic 
unison, occasionally intertwining their necks and to 
all appearance on friendly terms. Suddenly the 
cygnet was seen on the parent’s back keeping 
him (or her) under water so far as to prevent the beak 
emerging. After swimming vigorously for about thirty 
seconds the victim managed to emerge and shake off 
the undutiful child. Some sign seemed to pass between 
the parent and three’other cygnets not far off who 
promptly sailed up. They reared their heads and 
evidently held a hasty council, all four being close 
together, while the delinquent remained apart. A 
great hiss of disapproval and condemnation followed 
and then the parent rushed (half flew half sailed) to the 
convict seized him in the flank and with neck stretched 
straight out pushed him with surprising swiftness and 
in obvious discomfort some twenty or thirty yards. 

This occurred in the river near the public park here. 
I never saw anything like it before and it is rather odd 
to have chanced just two or three days before Mr. 
Selous’ article. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. 


**The Shroud of Christ.” By Paul Vignon. Translated 
from the French. London: Constable. 1goz. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Regum, A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of 
Christ from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day.” By Sir Wyke Bayliss. London : Sampson 
Low. 1902. 8s. 6d. net. 


(= it be said that we possess an authentic likeness 

of Jesus Christ? That is the question which both 
the volumes before us profess to answer, and to answer 
in the affirmative, though they arrive at their con- 
clusions by very different routes. Sir Wyke Bayliss’ 
tone is indeed distinctly contemptuous when he chances 
to make reference in his preface to the supposed revela- 
tions of the Shroud of Turin; while Dr. Vignon on the 
other hand has obviously never so much as heard of 
Mr. Heaphy or the ‘‘ Rex Regum” of Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
As the last-named work is only an enlarged edition of 
a book that has been for some time before the public, 
let us in the present notice give precedence to the 
volume of Dr. Vignon. 

In spite of the paragraphs which appeared at the end 
of last April in the ‘‘ Lancet”, the ‘‘ Times” and many 
other English journals, the general reader is probably 
quite unaware of the very great interest taken in the 
problem of the Shroud of Turin or of the serious 
attention which has been given to it by French scientists 
of high distinction. The fact that the question was 
first broached in a ‘‘ communication” read before the 
Académie des Sciences at Paris by M. Yves Delage, 
Professor of Zoology at the Sorbonne, and was dis- 
cussed the next morning in every Parisian newspaper 
from the ‘‘ Débats” and the ‘‘ Temps ” downwards, at 
once lifts Dr. Vignon’s hypothesis out of the region of 
mere idle superstition. M. Delage is a savant of the 
first rank, who makes no secret of his agnostic opinions, 
yet he has not scrupled to identify himself with the 
theory in question and has defended it ably in the 
** Revue Scientifique”. Moreover it is understood that 
many other scientific men and artists, quite unhampered 
by religious convictions of any kind, lend their support 
to the same view, while some of the most vigorous 
attacks which have been made on the authenticity of 
the shroud have come from members of the clergy 
such as Canon Ulysse Chevalier in France or the 
Bollandist Fathers at Brussels. Dr. Vignon declares 
that the relic known as the Santo Sudario, now at 
Turin, can be shown by strictly scientific demonstra- 
tion to be the actual winding sheet used on Calvary, 
and to preserve the still easily recognisable impression 
of the form and features of our Saviour. To his 
opponents on the other hand the Sudario is only the 
fabrication of a skilful artist in the fourteenth century. 
This is the problem discussed in the handsome quarto 
volume published by Dr. Vignon at the beginning of 
May and now issued in English by Messrs. Constable. 

It must be confessed that Dr. Vignon’s argument to 
anyone who will have the patience to follow it to the 
end is at the first blush distinctly staggering. Leaving 
aside the question whether, as the writer declares, the 
images upon the shroud show an esthetic beauty and 
a knowledge of anatomy quite beyond the powers of 
any painter in the fourteenth century, there can be no 
dispute that, regarded as a work of human skill, there is 
something very remarkable about them. But the really 
astonishing fact, which was only noticed for the first 
time when the shroud was photographed in 1808, is 
this, that the impressions upon the shroud are nega- 
tives which reverse the lights and shadows as we 
should find them in an ordinary painting, and that con- 
sequently if we want to see what the man was like 
whose image is depicted there, it is not the impression 
on the shroud itself but the photographic negative 
of that impression which brings the face clearly before 
us. Looking at the woven tissue we have some trouble 
in recognising a human countenance at all, for the parts 
in relief—the ridge of the nose, the brow, the cheek 


bones, the lips, the chin—are of darker tint than the 
ground tone of the whole cloth or than that of the 
hollows beside them. It is only when we invert the 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. K. FRANcIis. 
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lights and shadows by putting before us the photo- 
graphic negative of what we have been examining that 
there is revealed to us the face of a man, and thata 
face of great majesty and beauty. Now, as Mr. Vignon 
argues irresistibly, the very conception of a negative 
was unknown in the Middle Ages, and as for painting 
a face in negative that is a task from which evena 
modern artist would shrink. We are compelled then 
to trace the impression on the shroud to some natural 
and automatic process, similar in its results to the 
effects of the actinic rays in photography, and Dr. 
Vignon believes that he has discovered the explanation 
of the mystery in the action of vapours which would be 
given off by febrile perspiration highly charged with urea 
upon a cloth impregnated with aloes and oil. This has, 
to some extent at least, been made a matter of experi- 
ment. A plaster hand and other objects saturated with 
ammoniacal vapours have been made to leave accurate 
and easily recognisable impressions of themselves upon 
a cloth thrown over them, prepared as described with 
aloes and oil—the impressions being negative images 
of an indelible red-brown colour, resembling closely in 
tone the two figures front and back now seen on the 
Shroud at Turin. Following a law, which Dr. Vignon 
has called, not too happily, ‘‘the law of distances”, 
these ‘‘ vapourgraphs ” show the deepest stain at points 
where the object emitting the vapour is in actual contact 
with the cloth, a rapidly lessening stain as the surface 
of the object and the cloth begin to part company, and 
no perceptible stain at all where object and cloth are 
separated by a notable interval. And here the contriver 
of these experiments bids us take notice that the image 
of Christ upon the shroud shows no trace of a neck, nor 
of any of those parts which would be relatively remote 
from the surface of the shroud, if we suppose it to have 
been lightly spread over the face and limbs as the 
corpse lay upon its back. Once again he asks, with 
considerable point, would it have occurred to a medieval 
artist to paint a neckless Christ or to leave an abso- 
lutely clear margin round the hand and forearm where 
the arms crossing each other over the pubic region have 
lifted the shroud for a short space to a greater height 
from the body ? 

Then our author calls our attention to other details. 
The “ place of the nails ” is seen to be not in the hands 
at all, but conspicuously and unmistakably in the wrist. 
Would any forger in the teeth of texts universally 
applied to the wounds of Christ (e.g. Zach. xiii. 6. 
Quid sunt plage iste in medio manuum tuarum?) 
oblivious also of the position of the stigmata of 
S. Francis and other saints, have dared to set the 
universal tradition at defiance? It would have been 
wantonly to invite ecclesiastical censure from the first. 
Again, the body of Christ is seen to have been abso- 
lutely nude, the marks of the scourging everywhere 
plainly apparent show the uniform slope of the lashes, 
and an attentive eye can discern the frequent recurrence 
of small dumb-bell-shaped lacerations evidently caused 
by a button of bone or metal, with which the thongs of 
the paoré dorpayadwrh, the horribile flagellum of the 
Romans, were loaded. Moreover Dr. Vignon assures 
us as a result of careful study that the traces of drying 
blood clots, these also necessarily disengaging still 
more vigorously than the sweat the same ammoniacal 
vapours, are reproduced with an accuracy differing 
completely in character from the conventional repre- 
sentations of artists. But these are minutiz into 
which we cannot follow him and which cannot easily 
be verified. Let us say however that as regards the 
fundamental position which affirms the impression on 
the shroud to be a negative, we believe that Dr. 
Vignon is right, and that those who have sought to 
contest the point are on a false tack. 

Still, Dr. Vignon has not convinced us. His reply 
to the overwhelming historical indictment is pitiably 
weak. Unfortunately for his really fascinating theory 
we are only too well informed regarding the ante- 
cedents of the Turin relic. That it is identical with 


the shroud denounced at Lirey by the Bishop of Troyes 
in 1389 he does not attempt to dispute. Now not only 
did this bishop in writing to the Avignon Pope Clement 
VII. declare that his predecessor thirty years before had 
exposed the whole fraud and found the artist who con- 
fessed to having painted it, not only did the Pope pro- 


nounce that for the future, in exhibiting the shroud as a 
mere devotional picture, the priest was to declare to the 
people ina loud and intelligible voice that ‘‘ this is not 
the true shroud of Christ but only a figure or represen- 
tation of it”, but what is much more conclusive, it is 
overwhelmingly clear from the documents discovered by 
Canon Chevalier that the Canons of Lirey when appeal- 
ing to the Holy See against the bishop’s prohibition had 
never ventured to describe it as a genuine relic. They 
themselves throughout had spoken of it as ‘‘ an image 
or facsimile of the shroud of our Lord ”’, and only asked 
for permission to exhibit it as such. 

And with regard to Dr. Vignon’s arguments, the 
problem of the negative, which at first sight seems so 
puzzling, is very much modified when we remember 
that the use of a shroud under the name of sudarium 
formed part of the dramatic ritual of the Easter 
sepulchre. The well-known sequence Victimz Paschali 
speaks of ‘‘ Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes”. 
Now the very etymology of the word, as well as the 
Veronica legend, suggested that an imprint of our 
Saviour’s body might have been left in His sweat upon 
the shroud. This would have been an image in yellow, 
and we know for certain that upon the Besancon 
shroud the figure was in yellow. Painting probably 
on a tinted cloth, the artist may easily have used the 
yellow for the lights, the cloth for the shadows—this 
is often done for instance when a gold design is stamped 
on a coloured book binding. Photographically such a 
painting would be a negative and the darkening effect 
of time and of the fire, in which the shroud was nearly 
consumed in 1532, will have made this characteristic 
still more marked. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak 
of Sir Wyke Bayliss. We can only say that, while 
sympathising with his excellent intentions and recognis- 
ing a certain charm in his very wilfulness and dogmatism, 
we must pronounce the archzological basis on which 
the whole edifice of theory is reared fundamentally 
unsound. Sir Wyke takes little account of evidence 
such as Mr. Cecil Torr’s glass paterz, or Strzygowski’s 
sarcophagus in the Berlin Museum, and he ignores all 
attempts to date the Catacomb frescoes on scientific 
principles. ‘‘ Auf solche Irrwege gerit ein waghalsiges 
Dilettantentum ” is the comment we find passed upon 
his book in an admirable German monograph published 
a few weeks since (Weis-Liebersdorff, ‘‘ Christus- und 
Apostelbilder”). In conclusion then we have reluctantly 
to express our opinion that neither from the scientific 
theories of Dr. Vignon, nor from the pseudo-archzo- 
logical methods of Sir Wyke Bayliss is any information 
to be obtained regarding the true portrait of Jesus 
Christ. 


THE FATHER OF MODERN ENGLISH PROSE. 


‘The Bee and Other Essays.” By Oliver Goldsmith. 
London: Dent. 1903. 15. 6d. net. 

** DUT let not his frailties be remembered: he was a 

very great man.” There, in one of the noblest 
sentences, embodying the noblest sentiment, ever 
uttered by man, Johnson gave the verdict on Gold- 
smith the man that remains as true to this day as 
it was on the day he sent it to Boswell. When one 
remembers the comparatively early age at which Gold- 
smith died, the amount of highly valuable literature he 
turned out seems enormous. Frivolous, a very fool, 
in the management of his everyday affairs, he 
so impressed the best of his contemporaries that 
on the day he died Sir Joshua Reynolds put aside 
his brushes and painted no more; and months 
afterwards we find Johnson writing to Bozzy in 
the above strain. He seemed idle and to devote 
his whole life to dissipation; yet he earned an 
income far beyond anything Johnson ever dreamed of. 
Judged by the highest standards of his time as well as 
by the popular standpoint, he stood out a man pre- 
eminent; yet, paradoxically, no one seemed to think 
much of him. The paradox is not one, after all, that 
needs much inquiry. A man may do fine work and 
yet be an utter imbecile in the conduct of his private 
life and affairs; and while he lives those who know 
him are mainly struck by the imbecility. Those who 
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do not know him buy and read his works ; after his 
death the others think only of his works, and like 
Johnson say ‘‘ Let not his frailties be remembered ”. 
And we, to-day, remembering both the frailties and the 
greatness recognised by Goldsmith’s contemporaries, 
are mainly minded to inquire what sort of a figure he 
cuts in the literature of the eighteenth century, and 
what he is to us. 

If one cannot altogether endorse the contemporary 
verdict, still we must admit that he remains with us as 
a very notable man, and chiefly as a highly interesting 
man. Greatly influenced by Johnson in trivial things, 
prone to ape the literary fashions and tricks of his time, 
he took a fresh and purely individual point of life. 
Life to him was everlastingly fresh, and he saw it with 
such eyes as had not been placed in human head before. 
‘*If you want to know why my music is, as you say, 
Mozart’s ” said Mozart, ‘‘ you might as well ask why 
my nose is aquiline”. Goldsmith could never have 
explained why life appeared to him in the hues and 
shapes that it did: he saw it so because he was born to 
see itso. He saw it through a curious sort of mirthful 
melancholy ; he saw its ironies, incongruities, but its 
joys were moderated to him by his melancholy and 
its tragedies had their poignancy sucked out of 
them by, if not precisely his mirth, at any rate 
his sympathetic kindly human nature. His was the 
kindliest cynicism—that sad, smiling cynicism of his— 
ever expressed in literature. He looked on new things 
and translated them—got at their meaning—through 
his temperament. He could not seize the bare facts of 
life with the rude, robust grasp of Johnson ; he could 
not face the ugly, old and wrinkled truth. Often he 
tried to, but cheerfulness, his particularly mournful 
kind of cheerfulness, always kept breaking in. The 
result is that no twentieth-century mortal can read him 
right through. The stuff is fresh, ingenious, witty, 
sometimes nearly pathetic; but there are no deeps 
touched and no exalted moods ; and in the long run 
he grows monotonous. 

But this is to look at him across a big gulf of time—one 
hundred and fifty years. When we take separate parts 
of his work, and make an effort to eliminate the time 
equation, we can easily understand the estimation in 
which he was held. The haze that has come between 
us and him had not been created in those days, and his 
characters and scenes must have stood out clearly 
differentiated from one another, sharply cut. Take the 
Goldsmith of these ‘‘ Bee” essays, the Goldsmith of 
** The Vicar of Wakefield”, the Goldsmith of ‘‘ The 
Traveller” and ‘‘ The Deserted Village” and ‘‘ The 
Citizen of the World”, of the plays and—alas! the 
book on natural history. The man had a sensitive per- 
ception of what painters might call the ‘‘ values” of 
life. No one could possibly mistake his ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee”, or any sentence uttered by that gentleman, 
for the Wakefield vicar or any of zs domestic dis- 
courses. Nor could the Traveller be confused with 
the gentleman, since become a great literary per- 
sonage in London, who looks upon the village where 
he was born and bred—a village that like all Keltic 
illusions never existed. And so on—as Mr. Saints- 
bury might say. Again, little as the eighteenth 
century thought about outside nature in all her varied 
aspects, Goldsmith had an acute feeling for her and for 
them; and though he put all his feeling in the common 
phrases, figures and images of his day, the landscape 
of ‘The Traveller” is as different from that of ‘‘ The 
Deserted Village” as that of ‘‘ The Deserted Village” 
is from that of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield”. The reply 
to all this is: Yes, it may be very true; but what does 
it matter if the characters and scenes are different ? 
Well, it does matter. If each of many things be 
excellent and each is different from the rest there is 
unmistakably an added joy in reading each successive 


Yet Goldsmith’s chief claim on literary men to be 
remembered is that he was the first purely literary man 
of his day, and the first of the long race of literary 
men which has persisted, strange enough, unto this 
present day. He wrote the first easy English of the 
present day, and he did it exquisitely. In prose Fielding 
had been before him, in verse Dryden had been before ; 
and skipping Johnson in prose and Pope in verse he 


went back to Fielding and Dryden and one might 
almost say perfected their styles. His facility of phrase 
was simply astounding: it seems quite impossible that 
this man should ever have had a thought for which he 
could not instantly find the absolutely appropriate 
verbal form. He attains to the finest degree of 
accuracy without any sense of labour; with the 
most supple ease he expresses thoughts the most 
complex. His verse is for the most part a little 
lacking in ring; but it is carried off by his tem- 
peramental melancholy and gaiety. His prose is 
perpetually melodious; his sense of the music of 
prose was so delicate and yet so inexorable that he 
seems deliberately to warp the grammar to gain a 
strange falling cadence. Not all his humour, not 
even his wit—that confounded wit on which the 
eighteenth century prided itself, that wit which 
blasted the hope of nine-tenths of the eighteenth- 
century prose and verse writers—could hinder his 
instinct from driving him to the perfect colloquial 
prose sentence. 

And so, to-day, while mighty old Johnson is read 
only in fragments by the patient few, there is a huge 
audience tor ‘‘poor Noll”. Where he is deadly 
serious all men nod; when the natural naive Oliver 
Goldsmith talks no one can refuse to listen. ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” turned Europe upside down and 
doubtless had its share in bringing on the French 
Revolution. It remains to this day a most entrancing 
story, a story entrancing in its simplicity and its untruth 
to nature—or, if we like, its truth to the only nature 
Goidsmith could see. There are lines in ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village” that we quote in our everyday conversation : 
there are also others, rarely quoted, that show how 
angry, even more angry than Byron, Goldsmith could 
wax over the vision of a country depopulated, despoiled, 
by the rapacity of grasping men. But these moods are 
rare. To-day we must look upon Goldsmith as the 
father of our modern easy prose, as the consummate 
master of a manner of writing which, at its best, is 
the least pretentious, most beautiful, most useful and 
expressive yet used in our language. 


THE AMAZING MUTINY. 


‘Indian Mutiny, 1857, N.W.P. Intelligence Records.” 
By Sir W. Muir. Twovols. Edinburgh: Clark. 
1902. 36s. net. 

HE Mutiny we have always with us. It fills the 
foreground and often obscures the vision which 
might usefully traverse the wide field of Indian history. 

The reader who sits at home and the tourist that 

walks in winter are alike drawn by its fascinations. 

India, it might almost be said, was discovered to the 

British public in 1857. Yet every year sees some fresh 

work of importance on this inexhaustible subject. 

There are many men scarcely yet in the stage of 

anecdotage who bore a prominent part in it. Old 

memoirs are disinterred, old memories revived and the 
leisure of retirement devoted to recording episodes that 
overshadow every other part of even the most active 
lives. They are all sure of a hearing. Even the 

Coronation Durbar gained an added interest from the 

locality where the fate of the Mutiny was determined. 

The most moving incident in that imperial display was 

the appearance of the little band of Mutiny veterans 

who, with taste which many people question, were led 
in procession to give a theatrical touch to a ceremonial 
which typified unity and peace. 

The volumes which Sir W. Muir has now contributed 
are neither history nor memoir but rather the raw 
material from which history is constructed. Indeed 
they have been used for that purpose by Kaye to whom 
the original manuscripts were lent. It is a matter of 
regret that Sir W. Muir has never found it possible to 
give us in narrative form a fuller account of the matters 
in which he was so deeply concerned. The short 
personal sketch here prefixed shows how interesting 
such a work would have been. Few men had better 
opportunities for presenting a certain aspect of the 
events in the N.W.P., which then included Delhi and 
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the surrounding country. Fortunately they passed at 
the initial stage into the strong hands of John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants. When the Mutiny broke out 
Muir, then a member of the Revenue Board, was 
at Agra, at that time the provincial capital and head- 
quarters of government. As district after district 
fell away, while the garrison and the Government 
remained self-beleaguered in the fort, there was no 
revenue to collect and no government to conduct. So 
in the redistribution of work it fell to Muir to take 
charge of the Intelligence Department—a task for 
which his intimate knowledge of the vernacular lan- 
guages and their written character gave him special 
facility. He organised a system of messengers and 
established communications with such district officers 
as still held their place—few indeed and glorious they 
were—and with the authorities at the different centres 
in British occupation. Agra became the receiving 
and forwarding station for news between the Punjab 
and the lower country. All this correspondence 
passing through his hands was carefully preserved by 
Muir. To this were added notes of intelligence verbally 
received from spies and informers, extracts from news- 
papers and intercepted letters, reports and proclamations 
including the famous one issued by the Nana. The 
whole has now, with the assistance of Mr. Coldstream, 
1.C.S., been weeded edited and printed in the present 
volumes. One is tempted to ask how these official 
records of surpassing value have been retained as 
private property and now, it would seem, presented to 
the library of the Edinburgh: University. The India 
Office would be their fitting place of deposit. 

The correspondence seems to repeat the original 
arrangement of the rough registers in which it was 
posted. It follows therefore neither chronological order 
nor classification by subjects or localities. Naturally it 
is, as the Scotchman described Johnson’s Dictionary, 
very disconnected reading and utility for reference 
required a far more copious index than the meagre 
pages accorded. The notes are few and trivial. A 
brief and comprehensive sketch of the period covered 
by these fragmentary records would have given the 
book an enhanced value to readers not conversant with 
the history of the Mutiny. But anyone, even the 
worst informed, who cares to turn these pages will 
find living pictures at every step. They lack to be 
sure the vividness of the original documents, written 
as occasion required on all sorts of paper; many 
of them tiny despatches on the thinnest paper ‘‘ thrust 
sometimes into a quill, or secreted in any part of the 
body”. The risk was great, for the ‘‘cossids” were 
often searched and ‘“‘ if any letter was found were 
killed or even blown from a gun”. Yet even women 
undertook this perilous work. We have Muir writing 
to Sherer ‘‘ find out about the woman who brought in 
one of my despatches to you. What was her story ?” 
Passages of importance were transcribed in Greek 
character or written in doubtful French. Greathead for 
instance writes trom Delhi. ‘‘ A portion of the Rifles 
are to be brought from Meerut et un regiment du 
Punjab, 700 Bayonettes, les remplaceront. On leur 
enverra aussi six piéces d’artillerie legére. Ils sont 
fachés de nous donner les deux cent voltigeurs. Le 
Bataillon a perdu 250 men and numbers no more than 
250 rifles.” Or Muir writes to Greathead: ‘* We took 
2 guns ovAca daxt which deAaed ovp advavs enabling ben 
to carry off the pepawdep. We shovdd cxapors ave 
in xartupwy II had it not been they were 
disabled”. A few of these documents reproduced in 
facsimile might well have been included in this work. 
By and bye as the country is re-occupied and the roads 
get safe these ineffective substitutes for cypher dis- 
appear. 

The narrative of local events which occupies much 
of these papers naturally relates to Agra and its im- 
mediate surroundings. Of all the chief centres of 
action this is perhaps the one on which we can look 
back with least pride and satisfaction. Neither the 
civil nor military officers in chief command rose to the 
height of the occasion. The dash and initiative so 
conspicuous elsewhere were sadly wanting at Agra. 
With 7oo European infantry and a battery of horse 
artillery besides a large European and Eurasian popula- 
tion the garrison sat inactive all through the crisis of 


the war. Once they offered battle to the Neemuch 
Brigade—a battle ill-conceived and ill-executed. Our 
forces retired, leaving the field and their dead in the 
hands of the enemy, and shutting themselves up in 
Akbar’s Fort watched from the ramparts a mob of 
mutineers and ‘‘ budmashes ” burning the cantonments. 
Two days later when the mutineers have departed, they 
make a demonstration in the town and plunder the shop 
of an obnoxious Mohammedan! Henceforth an in- 
glorious .and inert defensive—so inert that Great- 
head’s column following up the flying Sepoys from 
Delhi is surprised on the day of its arvival in the 
very cantonment of Agra by the mutinous contingent 
from Indore. A surprise indeed on both sides, for the 
mutineers have not counted on finding themselves 
opposed to 3,000 hard fighting men flushed with 
victory and they pay for their mistake with all their 
guns and many of their men. The earlier letters from 
Agra to Havelock and Neill and Outram as they press 
on furiously to the rescue of Lucknow are filled with 
appeals for the relief of this great fortress well pro- 
visioned and unassailed by any enemy. Compare these 
letters with the brave message from Wilson at Delhi 
which appropriately opens the volume. ‘‘ It is my firm 
determination to hold my present position and to resist 
every attack to the last. The enemy are numerous and 
may possibly overwhelm us: but the force will die at 
their post.” But there is hope. Nicholson is coming 
—a name worth a legion. 

Nothing is more striking in this correspondence 
than the matter-of-fact, unemotional language in which 
the most desperate situations and the most critical 
events are described. No recognition of any possible 
ending but one, even if it were necessary to reconquer 
India from the seaboard. In the midst of all the excite- 
ment on the fall of Delhi we have Muir—an accomplished 
Oriental scholar—writing anxiously about the preserva- 
tion of a certain MS. copy of the Seerut Hishami 
known to exist in Delhi. Extraordinary indeed is the 
suddenness with which the Mutiny began and ended. 
News of the outbreak at Meerut reaches Agra on 
Sunday 10 May. Even Muir does not hear of it till 
Tuesday. Then at once communications are cut, the 
whole country is up and Europeans everywhere 
fighting for their lives. Driving through the still 
peaceable streets of Agra, Muir a few days later 
experiences ‘‘the singular feeling as if we had 
suddenly become strangers in a strange land”; a 
suggestive sentence! With the fall of Delhi on 
14 September the whole scene changes as if by magic. 
The mutineers are flying everywhere, shedding their 
guns and men. Only the utter exhaustion of the Delhi 
army prevents the swift pursuit which would have 
rendered any rally impossible. European refugees 
emerge from hiding ; districts are re-occupied and 
measures considered for reward, punishment and re- 
form. In October before Lucknow had been finally 
relieved or Rohilkhund recovered we find the Doab 
settling down, revenue coming in and the officials, still 
under arms, reporting on the state of the crops. We learn 
that the harvest of that autumn was an unusually fine 
one—a fact which ,shows how little the Mutiny affected 
the ordinary life of the rural population. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the rising of 1857 was nota 
rebellion of the people but an outbreak ot spoiled and 
discontented troops fomented by a few adventurers 
for their own persona! ends. Before even the din of 
war has died away we have here the officials at head- 
quarters discussing the reorganisation of the adminis- 
trative body, the reform of the land system and re- 
constitution of the police in the lurid light which the 
events of the year were casting upon them. It is 
curious to observe that suggestions then thrown out 
by that great statesman Dinkur Rao foreshadowed 
reforms that have lately been introduced under Lord 
Curzon to regulate Jand tenures in the Panjab. The 
consummate skill with which Dinkur Rao directed the 
affairs of Gwalior in that supreme crisis stands pro- 
minently out in these volumes. The contingent actually 
in a state of overt mutiny is held back by one device 
after another ; promising, temporising, evading, 
cajoling and always outwitting its divided leaders tll 
the time for action has passed. Then at last the force 
that might have prevented the relief of Lucknow or 
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retarded the capture of Delhi moves to join its revolted 
brethren. The movement is too late and in one grim 
battle near Cawnpore this formidable brigade is swept 
out of existence. A graphic account of this fight is 
eo by Scindia’s native news-writer whose admiration 

the English valour knows no bounds. ‘‘ They 
fought in this battle as Roostum and Isfendiar alone 
fought before.” Later on when Scindia visits Agra, we 
find in Muir’s downward letter this instructive incident. 
“*The chief commissioner received Scindia to-day in 
Durbar. Scindia was nearly an hour beyond his time 
but the excuse given was so fine a compliment that it 
disarmed criticism. The Maharajah, during the past 
six months, has not had a single night of quiet sleep. 
Last night for the first time he slept soundly in the 
security of the British capital—so soundly that nobody 
dared to wake him and Macpherson found him asleep 
when he went to fetch him to the Durbar.” 


FIGHTING AND EXPLORING IN UGANDA. 


** With Macdonald in Uganda.” By Major H. H. 
Austin. London: Arnold. 1903. 155. net. 


M AJOR AUSTIN recently published an exceedingly 
interesting book on his explorations among the 
swamps and giants of Equatorial Africa. His present 
book covers another part of the continent. He calls 
it “fa narrative account of the Uganda Mutiny and 
Macdonald Expedition in the Uganda Protectorate and 
the territories of the North”. Its merits as a record 
detract somewhat from its merits as a literary effort. 
Major Austin goes about his bookmaking apparently 
with the same conscientious care for detail that 
marks his work in the field. As an authoritative 
account of the Sudanese mutiny and the explora- 
tion work achieved under Colonel. Macdonald in 1897-9 
the book is of historical value: for the general reader 
the local minutie of marching and countermarching 
may be a little tiresome. It appeals to us as in some 
measure a revelation of character and a defence of a 
good soldier and servant of the Empire from the easy 
aspersions: of people ever ready to take the native 
view rather than that of a British officer. Major 
Austin, himself an admirable specimen of the men 
who are devoting the best years of their lives 
to imperial work in barbarous lands, seems to have 
been stirred to write this substantial volume partly in 
order to put the truth concerning his chief and friend 
Colonel Macdonald before the world. The mutiny of 
the Sudanese was held at the time to have been due 
to Colonel Macdonald’s overbearing treatment of men 
who hitherto had served the Uganda Government 
loyally and well. In an appendix Major Austin 
disposes seriatim of some of the stories which, 
as all who have interested themselves in Uganda will 
remember, were current at the time. In the course of 
his narrative he says that people who did not know the 
chief at all and had never worked with him accused him 
of being hasty, unsympathetic, and inconsiderate in his 
dealings with the natives. Those. who were in close 
touch with him charged him with erring on the other 
side. In Africa, as in India, he palavered with the 
natives, according to Major Austin, often to the detri- 
iment of his white officers. ‘‘Ask the Waganda, 
Pathans across the border, or in fact any natives 
who have had dealings with him, and I am 
Se oe to stake the answer will be: ‘ Just, 
ourable, dealing fair by all; slow to anger, 
but swift to strike, and that right heavily, when 
occasion demands’”. The mutiny seems to have 
occurred solely in consequence of the objection of the 
Sudanese to being sent on a long expedition inland, 
the object of which was not explained to them. 
Whatever the cause the fact was that as each com- 
pany’s grievances were dealt with the men declared 
themselves satisfied but at the first opportunity dis- 
appeared. No commander was ever placed in a more 
trying situation than Macdonald when the Sudanese 
began to drop away by sections, and that he was able 
to deal with the outbreak successfully was due to three 
things, the devotion and resource of officers like Major 
Austin in carrying out his orders, the failure of the 


mutineers and their friends to combine, thus enabling 
him to dispose of them in detail, and the loyalty of 
the Waganda to whom he paid a well-merited tribute 
when he wrote: ‘‘The steadfastness and determi- 
nation of the Waganda, under heavy losses, and 
during for them a very prolonged campaign have 
surprised even their warmest admirers.” Apart from 
the mutiny the operations of the various columns 
form a very remarkable story of exploration. A 
glance at the map which accompanies the book will 
convey an idea of the variety and extent of the 
ground covered. The: country traversed and the 
tribes encountered were often of considerable interest, 
the adventures were numerous and the difficulties to be 
overcome great. For instance on the shores of Lake 
Rudolf in the land of the Turkana—whose chief the 
traders called Tumbo from his immense girth—Major 
Austin’s column would have died of starvation if he 
had not taken strong measures, notwithstanding that 
the country was teeming with countless flocks. Major 
Austin however like his chief and his colleagues is a 
sportsman, and obstacles in the way of success exist 
for such men in order that they may be overcome. How 
they overcame them during those two years of fighting 
and exploration Major Austin explains in picturesque 
but unpretentious detail. 


NOVELS. 


‘* The Banner of Blue.” By S. R. Crockett. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1903. 6s. 

While it is generally admitted, thanks to Sir Walter, 
that old. Scots history is full of romantic material, very 
few have been able to write interestingly of political or 
religious controversies in Scotland during the last 
150 years or so. The Northern mind is stirred by 
springs that leave the Englishman dormant : the Scot 
may, and does, espouse a subtle cause as fervently to- 
day as when the original Covenant was laid out for 
signature, but since argument has replaced sword-play 
the alien spectator is unmoved. Mr. Crockett is there- 
fore bold in attempting to found a story on the ‘ Dis- 
ruption ”, the secession of the Free Church. Whether 
the seceders were or were not justified in claiming to 
uphold the old Blue Banner of the Covenant is a 
matter of indifference to the general reader whose 
ignorance cannot be expected to warm to what is 
undoubtedly a question for experts. As a matter of 
fact the ‘‘ Disruption” counts for remarkably little in 
Mr. Crockett’s new story: it affords an opportunity for 
a quarrel between a father and son who would have 
differed, with equal readiness, on bi-metallism or a 
graduated income-tax. The fact that the quarrel was 
ostensibly theological merely lent it zest. But the 
story is above the average because of the picturesque 
treatment of two conflicting families, nearly akin and 
proportionately bitter enemies, whose younger members 
had a way of falling in love with each other. Nota 
very new theme, but moving enough when well 
described. Unfortunately Mr. Crockett will insist on 
being arch and trying to write like a schoolgirl when 
describing the romance of a pupil teacher. And arch- 
ness is not his métier. 


The Arcadians.” By J. S. Fletcher. 


1903. 65. 

Mercurius, a literary poser, growing tired of London, 
decided to inflict his rhapsodies on a rural neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Fletcher calls his book ‘‘a whimsicality ”. 
That would be an apt enough description of ‘‘ Rudder 
Grange”, but it does not suit ‘‘The Arcadians”. We 
have looked in vain for whimsicality in these pages, and 
in its place have found only Jaboured and self-conscious 
attempts at being amusing. Whimsicality is not 
achieved by giving your characters Latin names and 
sprinkling your dialogue with archaisms. Only once or 
twice, when Mr. Fletcher allows his rustics to talk 
naturally, is any impression of reality produced. For 
the rest, the book is full of echoes. The copious feeding 
of old Wardle’s farm is here, but the fun is missing. 
There is a dialogue on country life between Mercurius 
and the Time Spirit, and it is hard to say which is the 
greater bore, so wearily stale are the arguments em- 
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ployed. Not even the title is new; it is only three 
years ago that ‘‘ The Arcadians ” of another writer was 
reviewed in these columns. Is Mr. Fletcher aware that 
he has used another’s title ? 

‘“‘Anthea’s Way.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


The incidents of this story are hackneyed and melo- 
dramatic : the long arm of coincidence pervades it 
overmuch. Its undoubted interest lies in the character 
of Anthea, a wistful, gentle girl, yet full of courage, 
and ever ready to take the burdens of others upon her 
shoulders. Many readers must have met women in 
real life of whom Anthea will remind them. Miss 
Sergeant’s delicate insight into feminine character 
seldom fails her. Madge Ramsay, the beautiful and 
frankly selfish girl, who lives for social triumphs, and 
Cicely, the woman journalist, are indeed slight sketches, 
but as such they are admirable. Mally, the half-gipsy 
girl, is not equally good. She submits too readily to the 
yoke of conventionality. Anthea’s rough old sailor 
uncle will pass muster, but otherwise the men are 
intolerable. It is hard to forgive Miss Sergeant for 
placing so lovable a heroine in such uncongenial 
surroundings, and for pairing her off, at the close, 
with the invertebrate and unattractive Clement, whose 
vagaries were such that Anthea might have been freely 
forgiven had she sent him to the right-about. But 
that, as the author would probably have us understand, 
was not Anthea’s way”. 


“The Man Who Lost His Past.” By Frank 
Richardson. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1903. 35. 6d. 

A few years ago the Big Gooseberry—it dates back 
to Southey’s time—was made copy of. More recently 
we have been treated to sad instances in which men 
and women have suddenly lost their memories, 
and such a case is imagined by Mr. Frank 
Richardson in ‘‘The Man Who Lost His Past”. 
Mr. Jacob Potter, a provincial ex-Mayor emerges 
from a railway accident not so much in a dazed con- 
dition as absolutely oblivious of everything which 
preceded that emergence, and passes through some 
exciting and trying experiences before his memory 
comes back to him on a sudden and surprising meeting 
with his wife. The book is bright and entertaining in 
a farcical fashion, thovgh much of the fun lacks that 
spontaneity which is more than half the charm of 
amusing literature. Numerous illustrations, by Mr. 
Tom Browne, capitally enforce the author’s humour. 


‘“* Karl of Erbach: a Tale of Lichtenstein and Solgau.” 
By H. C. Bailey. London: Longmans. 1903. 6s 


This is a romance of seventeenth-century politics 
in small German principalities in which those readers 
with a taste for the colour and dash of military 
movement, the excitement of fighting varied with 
dainty love-making, will find much after their hearts. 
Mr. Bailey’s story is good in its way, but by no means 
remarkable. Karl of Erbach—whom we leave as Karl 
of Solgau—is one of those strong men who recognise 
that peace hath her victories no less than war; he is 
misunderstood by his countrymen, even by the woman 
whom he loves, he is dubbed ‘‘ coward ”’, but follows 
his own course firmly and, when forced by circum- 
stances into war, achieves a great reputation. With 
some well-devised episodes, but no particular plot, the 
romance may be commended to those readers whose 
applause gives such writers as Mr. Stanley Weyman 
high place among our story-tellers. 


‘““A Humble Lover.” By M. Betham-Edwards. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1903. 6s. 


‘* A Humble Lover” is a pleasing little story of rural 
life in Suffolk, narrating the indecision of a young 
farmer between two pretty sisters, penniless gentle- 
women. Miss Betham-Edwards knows how to describe 
rustic surroundings, but her story is a trifle languid. 
If it was necessary to introduce a rich Anglo-Indian 
woman as a disturbing factor in the slumbrous idyll, it 
was at least a pity to describe her as sister to ‘‘the 
Governor-General of Lahore ”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Side Lights on Charles Lamb.” By Bertram Dobell. 
London : Dobell. 1903. 


We are not without an uneasiness lest the cult of Lamb; 
“Elia ” as they love to call him who call Goldsmith “ Goldie ”.. 
should become a slight nuisance. It is a little exasperating to 
people who read Lamb’s essays and poems a matter of twenty’ 
years ago, and who have on and off been dipping into his pages 
ever since, to be confronted with edition after edition in whict» 
introducer after introducer somehow conveys the impression 
that he has discovered Lamb for us. Mr. E. V. Lucas writes- 
with sense and true feeling for Lamb’s work, but, frankly, we 
could do without a good many of his followers. Mr. Dobelt 
—who really cares for books so greatly that one wonders hew 
it is ever in his heart to sell them—is not among the discoverers. 
of Lamb, but can claim, not without reason, to have come upon 
some writings of his hitherto unknown. He has gathered 
these chiefly from the “ London Magazine”, and promises a 
second instalment of Eliana from the Manning papers which 
are in his possession. We cannot affect to share Mr. Dobell’s. 
enthusiasm over the contents of this volume, but there are 
things here very pleasant to read, and extracts and comments. 
are woven together with no little skill. We shall certainly Ioak 
forward to the volume on Tom Hood which he promises. 


“Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Jane Austen. Studies of 
their Works.” By H. H. Bonnell. London: Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

It is comforting to reflect that Charlotte Bronté, George 
Eliot and probably least of all Jane Austen had not any idea 
that they represented the attitudes, philosophies, tempera- 
ments and so forth, which the literary clubs and coteries to-day 
discover in them: if they had, they would probably not have 
been worth reading. But one can conceive that, had they in 
their lives had any foreboding of the way in which they were 
likely to be “ appreciated ”, interpreted, and generally “ run’ 
hereafter, they would have been tempted to burn their man»- 
scripts. We do not trace, happily, in Mr. Bonnell any disposition 
to establish a vested right of the pen in any of these three writers. 
—he is an educated man, he has taste. But he is terribly long - 
four hundred and seventy-five pages—it is an infliction. What 
chance have we of reading the books of the best novelists 
nowadays if we are to read even a portion of the books about, 
their books ? 


“Ordinary of Scottish Arms.” By Sir James Balfour Pauc. 
Edinburgh: William Green and Sons. 1903. 

This second edition brings the record of arms in the Public 
Register down to the end of 1901. Since the issue of the fifst 
edition four volumes have been added to the Register, whicly 
speaks well for the interest taken in heraldry by people ovev 
the Border. Improvement is made in the dating of entries, 
many entries hitherto having been without dates, none having 
been inserted against them in the Register, and the new 
method of indexing is an alteration for the better. In the 
introduction a key is given to the arrangement of the Ordinary. 
The plan adopted is not worthy of the Lyon Office, for it is 
unscientific and ignores entirely the process of differencing. 
The real interest of heraldry at the present date lies in tracing 
the evolution of ancient coats, and surely the Lyon might 
encourage intelligent study in that direction. To group coats 
with no affinity one to another simply because the first-men- 
tioned charge on the Blazon happens to be the same may 
satisfy an heraldic painter but not a herald; this, we believe, 
the Lyon King will be the first to admit. Take any coat ab 
random and see how the principle works. The name of 
“Irvine” for example should fall naturally under the heading 
“ Holly”, which is evidently the primary charge but here the: 
different representatives of branches of that house will be found: 
in strange company under the following various headings of :-— 
Branches, holly, — Leaves, holly, — Hunting-horn — Sheaf of 
arrows,—crescent,—fess,--chevron—. Further it may be asked 
what principle necessitates the placing of “ Hepburn of Black - 
castle ” under the head of “on a chevron . . .”, and the coat ef 
“ Hepburn of Invermay” under the subhead “ ona chevron . . - 
and in base . . .”, when the two coats are exactly the same ? 
These are cases taken at haphazard and do not inspire any 
desire for closer analysis. This Ordinary hall-marked with the 
signature of the Lyon King undoubtedly has its use as a mere: 
book of reference. 


“ The New Forest,” by Rose C. De Crespigny and Horace 
Hutchinson, appears in a cheap edition (Murray. 25. 6d. net. | 
It is a pleasant volume, but Mr. Wise’s fine book on the 
subject is quite indispensable to those who wish to make a 
thorough study of the Forest—Amongst other reprints we 
have received “Ivanhoe” and Macaulay’s “Lays” (Grant 
Richards. 1s. net each) in “The World’s Classics”; “ The Fair 
Maid of Perth” and “Anne of Geierstein” (10s. 6¢. net. each), 
in Messrs. Jack’s “Edinburgh “Songs and 
Verses” by Whyte Melville (Ward, Lock. 25.); Hazlitt’s 
“Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays &c.” (Macmillan. 35. 6a: 
net) ; “ The Ingoldsby Legends”, illustrated by Herbert Cole. 
(Lane. 6s.); “Windsor Castle” and “Spendthrift”. By. 
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Harrison Ainsworth (Treherne. ts. 6d.); “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays”. [Illustrated by Edmund Sullivan (Macmillan. 
2s. net); “Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the 
Autumn of 1815”. By Robert Southey (Heinemann) ; and 
Wordsworth’s “ Sonnets” (Bell). 


“Flora and Sylva” is a new monthly half-crown review for 
“ lovers of landscape, woodland tree, or flower”. It is edited 
by Mr. W. Robinson, the author of the admirable “ English 
Flower Garden”. It is printed on fine hand-made paper, and 
is most carefully illustrated. The excellent engraving of 
Corsican Pines looks like a return to an older and far better 
method of illustration than that which flourishes among 

riodicals of the kind to-day. We cannot say we are struck 

y the originality of the notes on “ Home Woods”. 


Two carefully produced reprints of Mr. R. Brimley Johnson 
are Edmund Spenser’s “Amoretti” and Thomas Love Pea- 
cock’s “Songs” (2s. 6d. net each). The publisher himself 
writes a short introductory note for each volume. We agree 
with him that the poetry in Peacock’s stories is well worthy of 
being collected. Some of the incidental verses in “ Maid 
Marian” are very good. There are lines in the ballads that 
remind one even of Coleridge, and “The Dappled Palfrey” is 
of its kind only in the second class perhaps when set by the 
side of “ Young Lochinvar”. This book shows a nice taste. 


Four more volumes in Macmillan’s admirable 3s. 6d. re-issue 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s—the “ Return of the Native”, “ The 
Woodlanders”, “Jude the Obscure” and “The Trumpet 
Major”: the last named two have appeared in the order here 
given, and we should say that “ The Trumpet Major” would be 
distinctly acceptable to readers of “ Jude” who wish for some- 
thing to remove a certain unpleasant taste from the mouth. 
Crabbe’s “ Borough” and Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
form two of the latest additions to the Temple Library (Dent, 
cloth 1s. 6d. each). Mr. Henry Williams has supplied the mar- 

inalia and notes and collated the text of “The Borough”. 
ere are one or two very pleasant little old editions of Crabbe, 
often to be bought at the bookstalls for a few pence, but the print 
is not so good as in this neat re-issue. Mr. Oliphant Smeaton 
has collated the text of the “ Lays”—In “ The Breakfast Table 
Series ” of the same publishers we have the “ Poet ”, the “ Pro- 
fessor” and the ‘‘Autocrat” in three volumes (tos. 6d. net). 
The illustrations are by Mr. H. M. Brock—The Earl of Iddes- 
leigh writes an introduction for Messrs. Methuen’s reprint of 
“The Inheritance”. He recalls the fact that Miss Ferrier 
—- from the publishers a thousand pounds for the copy- 
right. 


_ ERRATUM.—In the note on the Penrhyn case in last week’s 
issue we inadvertently wrote “Mr. Llewelyn Davies” instead 
of “ Llewelyn Williams ”. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Journal et Correspondance intimes de Cuvillier-Fleury : La 
JSamille d’Orléans aux Tuileries et en Exil (1832-1851). 
Paris: Plon. 1903. 7f. 50c. 


The first volume of Cuvillier-Fleury’s journal was empty and 
dull enough, but the second is emptier and duller still. The 
chief impression conveyed by both is that the tutor of the 
youthful Duc d’Aumale was the plainest and yet the most con- 
ceited of men, and the chief surprise that so undistinguished a 
man should ever have held an official position at the Tuileries. 
Worse still—he was actually an “Immortal”. After going 
through the present volume, we are surprised that it has been 
published. We get a number of colourless reflections, a few 
pointless anecdotes, then, in heaviest fashion, scenes at Court. 
Always Cuvillier-Fleury himself is to the fore : his attendance 
at a ball, at the opera, at a statesman’s reception is invariably 
chronicled ; does a great person address him the remark is 
carefully recorded. We might overlook his colossal egoism 
were he to give us a_ striking portrait of Louis- 
Philippe or his ministers from time to time, but who 
cares to know that upon one occasion the King was in a car- 
riage accident that might have ended fatally for his Majesty ? 
Perhaps the anecdote would have been omitted had not 
Cuvillier-Fleury himself been present. At all events the 
“ anecdotes ” are of this pattern ; and when the author attempts 
to be descriptive he becomes intolerably ponderous and pom- 
pous. The visit of Queen Victoria must have been a brilliant 
event, but Cuvillier-Fleury (who was engaged at that moment 
on the staff of the “Journal des Débats”) fails to become 
eloquent over it. Nor is Cuvillier-Fleury more interesting 
in exile. The Zoological Gardens entertain him ; it is finer 
than the Jardin des Plantes. A few unintelligent remarks on a 
visit to the British Museum and House of Commons follow— 
but Cuvillier-Fleury the Royal tutor and academician has 
nothing keen or clever to say of English society and English 
customs. In fine, no journal could be more thoroughly un- 
satisfactory. 


Donatienne. Par René Bazin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1903. 
3f. Soc. 

We could not bring ourselves to join in the chorus of 
enthusiastic praise that greeted the appearance of M. René 
Bazin’s “ patriotic” novel ‘Les Oberle”, but in “ Donatienne” 
we cordially recognise genius pure and simple. The story 
opens in Brittany, where we meet Donatienne and her 
husband on a poor farm, in difficulties. In order to get 
a few hundred francs Donatienne consents to act as nurse 
in a Parisian family: the separation between husband and 
wife is the most moving of separations, and from this 
point onwards M. Bazin’s novel developes into a tremendous 
tragedy. Donatienne falls'in Paris, does not return ; and her 
husband and three children, after being evicted from the farm, 
leave Brittany for ever and wander (in the manner of 
chemineaux) all over France. Most of the novel consists of a 
vivid and harrowing account of their wanderings—but we get 
grim glimpses of Donatienne in Paris and a pathetic chapter 
in which Donatienne, hearing of the wretchedness of her 
husband and children, rejoins them. The meeting is de- 
scribed in masterly fashion—with a calmness that makes it all 
the more impressive. Before she has been three hours in the 
dilapidated cottage Donatienne dons sabots. “ J’irai tirer de 
Peau, et je ferai la soupe, pour vous tous quatre”, she says. 
And—“ Elle commenca de travailler”. Those are the last 
words in the book : Donatienne draws water and prepares the 
soup again. However, the force of the book lies, as we have 
said before, in Jean Louarn’s perambulations through France. 
“Il emportait avec lui tout ce qui lui restait au monde. Noémi 
marchait & sa gauche avec un menu paquet noué au coude. 
Lui, il tirait une petite charrette de bois ot étaient couchés, 
face 4 face, et endormis tous les deux, Lucienne et Johel. . . . 
Il s’en allait vers l’est, le corps penché en avant, muet, les yeux 
levés au-dessus des hommes qu’il rencontrait, et son masque 
mince, indifférent & la route, coupait la lumiére et le vent 
comme la proue d’une barque, sans changer d’expression”. A 
moving picture! The reader will follow poor Jean Louarn’s 
progress step by step. En route, he will meet peasants 
of every type, and pass before every kind of scenery. 
M. Bazin’s descriptions of the country and its inhabitants are 
nothing short of consummate. M. Bazin’s style—calm, polished, 
exquisite—is that of the purest artist. In fine, no lover of what 
is most brilliant and sympathetic in French literature can afford 
to ignore “ Donatienne ”. 

Za Rivale. Par Champol. Paris: Plon. 1903. 3f. 50c. 

The majority of Champo!l’s admirers will be somewhat dis- 
appointed with his last book, for it is not as vigorous and 
exciting as its predecessors. Not enough mystery and intrigue, 
in fact ; but, for our part, we prefer the moderation of “La 
Rivale” to the confusion of “Les Fleurs d’Or”, and, with 
certain reservations, are inclined to call it a first-rate novel. 
The only exaggerated character in the book is Claire Dossun, 
the daughter of an enormously wealthy parvenu, who is con- 
sumed with the desire,to marry the poor but aristocratic 
Raymond d@’Arcizan. He will not hear of the marriage, and so 
Claire Dossun becomes the wife of Raymond’s father, the 
Marquis d’Arcizan. The father is more worldly than the son : 
intends to restore the fallen splendour of his house with his 
wife’s money, but she (who now hates Raymond) is resolved to 
ruin the whole family. How she succeeds in her design, we 
will leave the reader to find out for himself. Suffice it to say 
that the d’Arcizans are hunted out of their estates, and but for 
the devction of a cousin (who secretly sends them all his 
money) they would be penniless. Romance, of course ; but 
the strength of the novel lies in its psychology. Raymond 
d’Arcizan, a high-minded young man, is at no time overdrawn. 
His excellence is not irritating, and we rejoice that he knows 
happiness at last. Capital is the sketch of the old Marquis, 
worldliest of men, but kind and gay and sympathetic, who pre- 
serves his dignity even under the dastardly conduct of his wife. 
An old aunt is a pathetic character, and the jeune fille is charm- 
ing ; the generous cousin is nosmall hero. We admire him for 
sacrificing himself, and so does Champol. “Il venait de 
franchir la marche invisible, de s’élever par la hauteur de son 
sacrifice, d’acheter, du sang de son cceur, ce que les anciens 
@Arcizan avaient payé du sang de leurs veines. II laissait sa 
vie dans la bataille, mais il y avait gagné ses éperons.” 


La Fin d’une Amante. Par Camille Bruno. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1903. 3f. 50c. 

The diary of a very strange young lady. She lives in the 
country, and her life is empty. Comes an architect, whom she 
loves. When the architect leaves her she follows him to 
Paris, and makes a scene, and declares that she will not go 
unless he accompanies her. But she is persuaded to return to 
the country, and eventually marries the husband of her deceased 
sister. At times the diary is hysterical, and often we are in- 
clined to consider its author quite shameless. But at the same 
time we are touched by her unhappiness, and, in the early 
chapters, amused by her vivid and witty descriptions of her 
neighbours. Here is an example: “M. Cradot, trente-deux 
ans, triste par nature et aussi par état, pour qu’on oublie qu'il 
est jeune, ce qui nuit toujours dans les affaires. I] joue au 
whist et chante & vépres. On assure qu’il est génial au whist. 
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Je puis certifier qu’il est tonitruant & vépres. Le reste du 

temps, son passeport peut, comme la plupart des passeports, 

donner Vindication suivante: ‘Signe particulier: Aucun.’ 

Fils de notaire, notaire lui-méme, il est fiancé 4 une veuve de 

notaire, et ils auront des fils qui seront notaires.” The portrait 

is perfect ; and as this is only M. (or Madame?) Camille 

Bruno’s second book, we may expect stronger all-round work 

in the future. 

Vers V Amant. Par Genevitve Lanzy. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1903. 3f. 50c. 

Another diary, and also by a singular young woman. This 
one, however, is married, and lives in Paris, and is as happy as 
happy can be until she discovers that her husband is deceiving 
her. Certainly, Madame Lanzy is not original. We see the 
wife following her husband, and waiting for him in a fiacre ; 
and we get her pouring forth incoherency upon incoherency. 
Husband and wife separate in banal fashion, and the husband 
goes ona banal journey, and the wife seeks forgetfulness in 
banal distractions. Until now we are only bored, but we 
become exasperated when the wife determines to take unto 
herself a lover. She goes in quest of lovers. She is always 
on the verge of choosing a lover. But the upshot of it all is 
that she returns to her husband, and is happy ever after. 
What could be drearier? If the husband is fast, his brother is 
a prig ; and their mother is maudlin. A pretty trio! Really, 
Madame Lanzy had no right to produce such a book. 

Marcelin Gayard. Par Léon Frapié. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1903. 3f. 50c. 

Terribly depressing, but undeniably clever, is M. Léon 
Frapié’s account of life among the petits employés of a 
Ministry. Their petty opinions, ambitions, jealousies, and 
quarrels are recorded in masterly fashion, and nothing could 
be stronger than the scenes that show the Gayards at home. 
They scrape and pinch in order to buy a piano: they employ 
the dreariest stratagem in order to get their daughter married, 
and when she is invited to handsome houses her mother and 
father question her as to the number of servants, and the 
quality of the meals, and the design of the furniture. The 
snobbery is nauseating—but then M. Léon Frapié is but 
recording what he has seen and known. From first to last he 
is convincing, and if his humour be grim, his sympathy for 
those in veritable distress is that of the truest humanitarian. 
Few novelists could write more tenderly and delicately of the 
unfortunate little girl of the streets, Phonosine. 

Lettres Inédites de Sainte-Beuve a Collombet. Publiées par 
MM. C. Latreille et Roustan. Paris: Société Francaise 
d’Imprimerie et de Librairie. 1903. 3f. 5oc. 

These ietters certainly show us Sainte-Beuve intime. In his 
correspondence with Collombet he discusses books and ideas 
unaffectedly, and gossips about quite domestic concerns. We 
imagine that the great critic must have had a particular weak- 
ness for cravates—for Collombet and other admirers are con- 
stantly making him presents of cravates and he, in thanking 
them, naively comments upon their beauty, and tells how he is 
going to don a special cravate when he delivers a certain im- 
portant address in the Academy. Altogether, an interesting 
and entertaining book. 

(Continued on page 464.) 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
COMPANY 
Established 1843. OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Accumulated Funds - £72,000,000 

Value of Securities over cost or Book 
Value (1901) - £5,160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities - . - £12,974,650 
Recent Settlements on Policies issued 


RECENT from the London Office—1o and 15 pay- 
SETTLEMENTS ment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year distribu- 
(1902). tion—show 
Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32 per cent. of premiums 
paid. Reversionary Bonuses, according to age, up to 
£3 17s. 11d. per cent. per annum. 


The Contracts of THE Mutua LIFE 
POINTS FOR give the largest cover at a moderate 
INSURERS. 
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Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES, 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARGE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Funds, £3,401,876. Income, £369,625. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 
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AND UNDER THE 
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H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman, 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ArTHUR CECIL. Cuares Price, Esq. 
Joun Ropert FREEMAN, Esq. Henry Wittiam Rip tey, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 
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(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2} PER CENT. BASIS, 
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Wouvelles Inédites. Par Stendhal. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


1903. 3f. 50c. ‘ 
‘L’Insecte. Par Michelet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1903. 
$f. Soc. 


New editions, admirably “ got up”. It is pleasant to see 
vihat the demand for M. Michelet’s exquisite “Insecte” 
@emains unexhausted, and that Stendhal’s short stories con- 
tinue to be studied. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 avril. 36. 


M. Charmes gives an able review of the recent proceedings 
of the Government and the Chamber regarding the Associa- 
stiens Law. As his views are essentially the same as those which 
thave been lately enforced in the SATURDAY REVIEw it is un- 
mecessary to comment upon them at length. The writer believes, 
like ourselves, that, in threatening the existence of the Con- 

at, M. Charmes is merely looking forward to the time 
when the question of the Associations will be exhausted and 
something will be found to keep the present Cabinet going ; 
with this object, he is ready to embroil France with the 
‘Vatican. An article on the origin and growth of the German 
Navy by M. Lockroy is both fair and luminous. We are 
ashamed to say that we almost doubt whether a paper so 
eminently judicial in tone would emanate at the present time 
from any of our own naval experts. After tracing the history 
of the German Marine from the time of the Great Elector, who 
was the real founder of a German navy as he was of the 
Prussian State, he considers the ideas prevailing among the 
@romoters of German sea-power to-day. He notes two pre- 
vailing characteristics on the practical side. Great hesitation 
in taking up any new idea until its success is undoubted and 
thoroughness in carrying it out, and, as a general characteristic 
of the German sailor, intense devotion to Crown and country, 
this is indeed inculcated by direct instruction. We might add 
that the advantages of a naval career are enforced among young 
Germans by a Government propaganda in inland towns which 
-might well be imitated in this country. An unsigned article on 
the administration of Algeria is well worth study on the part of 
-all those interested in French colonial methods. There is no 
doubt that grave mistakes have been made in the past which 
have alienated colonists without securing the attachment of 
‘the natives and that this should be frankly recognised is a 
‘hopeful sign. 


For This Week’s Books see page 466. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


¥OWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


“LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
“GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrFrerRED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Brompton Road, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
113th Anniversary. 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, 


April 24, at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely, at the 
WuitEHaLt Rooms, MétrRopote, W.C. 


Dinner Tickets, ONE GUINEA each. 
Lieut.-Ceneral SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.0., 


IN THE CHAIR. 


The Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of authors and 
their families. 

No Appeal is made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a member 
of the Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a 
ticket for the dinner free of charge. 


Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to 


A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
DECORATIVE SCULPTURE AND GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


ALFRED GILBERT, R.A., by JOSEPH HATTON. 
3 Plates, 50 Illustrations, 
Being the ART ANNUAL, 1903, 
or Extra Number of THE ART JOURNAL. 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrp. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


_ Special preparation, with introduction to_post. 
Many vacancies also in the City and West End for young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Prospectus Free. 


The Royal School of Shorthand and Journalism, 


22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Principal, McEwan. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 


THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
““A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 

1903, will be held in the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, by permission of the 

First Commissioner of Works. April 22nd : Address by Mr. Gollancz, ‘‘ The Fabric 

of the Dream.” April 23rd: Performance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” followed by a 

Pubiic Dinner in the evening. April 24th: Lecture, with Lantern Illustrations, by 

Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, ‘* Shakespeare and London,” —For particulars and Tickets, 
address Tue Director, 16 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


O SOLICITORS.—An old Etonian and B.A. of 

Oxford, with London experience, desires PARTNERSHIP in good 

Country Practice; South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“O. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and al] information free of charge. Replies received. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
[LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


M. {FE GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
F to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
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‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

“Dear S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


* Yours faithfully, YS 


* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
14s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. | The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


A brilliant book.”—T7he Times. “Particularly good.” —Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO N DO N AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. nen and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Special Articles : 
IRELAND’S NEW PROSPECT. 
The Right Hon. C. T. RITCHIE, M.P. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


OF FIN EST SELECTED STRAINS 
TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a Select List of the best Veastalies and the 


most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical: 
Hints, and will be found invaluable to G s, A s and Exhibitors. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


FOR THE TEETH. Whitens, 
ally than any other dentifrice. 
London. 


nto 


eserves and beautifies them more effectu - 
Stores, Chemists, and 67 Hatton Garden . 


OVERHEARD. | 


Wife: “ They sa say Vinolia 
Soap best for 
. shaving.’ 

Husband: “I know it is.” 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED. 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 


17 & 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. * Est. 1772. 
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THE 


Daily 


IS NOT ONLY 


The Leading and 


Largest Circulating 
Liberal Paper | 


in the United Kingdom, 


but has an extensive and influential Sale on 
the Continent, in all the Colonies of the 
British Empire, and in America. 


THE GREAT SALE 1S RAPIDLY INCREASING. 


TEN OR TWELVE PAGES. 


The Best, Brightest, and Most 
Interesting Paper. 


The high position which this Journal has 
attained amongst the best class of Advertisers 
has considerably enhanced its value as a 
medium. 


Whilst devoting considerable attention to 
Parliamentary, Political, and Commercial In- 
telligence, maintains all-the Leading Charac- 
teristics of a First-class General and Family 
Newspaper. 


Special prominence is given to Literature, 
Science, and Art, and from time to time 
Interesting Articles by the Best Writers on 
Social and Domestic Topics appear. 


Property Notes appear every Saturday, 
containing full particulars of properties sold 
and business transacted at the Mart. 


Nearly a whole page is devoted every day 
to Financial and Monetary matters, as_ well 


as to the Reports of Meetings of Public 
Companies. 


Special reports of Bank returns (home and 


foreign) and of Railway Traffic receipts as 
issued. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
Clashmore (Edmund Downey). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 
The Gap in the Garden (Vanda Wathen-Bartlett). Lane. | 6s. 
In God’s Good Time (Marie Leighton). Grant Richards. 6s. 
His Grace’s Grace (C. Ranger Gull). Greening. 6s. 
Six Trees (Mary E. Wilkins Freeman). Harpers. 35. 6d. 
The Indiscretion of Gladys (Lucas Cleeve). Long. 6s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Social England (Edited by H. D. Traili and J. S. Mann. 
Cassell. 145. net. 

Letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse. With Notes on: her Life and 
Character by D’Alembert, Marmontel, De Guibert, &c. (Trans- 
lated by Katharine P, Wormeley). Heinemann. 

The Light of China: the Tao Teh King of Lao Tsze, 604-504 B.C. 


Vol. IV.). 


(Translated from the Chinese Text by J. W. Heysinger). Phila- 
delphia : Research Publishing Co. 
The Hand of Ethelberta (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


‘©The Fireside Dickens”: Pickwick Papers and Sketches by Boz, 
2s. net each ; Oliver Twist, 1s. 6¢. Chapman and Ifall. 

Essays (Thomas Carlyle. 3 vols. India Paper). Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net. 


Mary Anerley (R. D. Blackmore). Sampson Low. 6d. 


Love Songs from the Greek (Jane Minot Sedgwick), Lane. 1s. 60. 
net. 
With the Eyes of Youth (William Black). Sampson Low. 5s. net. 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Ward, Lock. 1s. 6d. 

Poets and Dreamers: Studies and Translations from the Irish (Lady 
Gregory). Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. 6s 

The History of Mr. John Decastro and his Brother Bat (the Merry 
Matter written by John Mathers, the Grave by a Solid Gentle- 
man, 2vols.). Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. : Irwin Press. 20s. net. 

The Human Machine; the Insanity of Genius (J. F. Nisbet). Grant 
Richards. 35. 6d. each. 

The Manxman (Hall Caine). Heinemann. 

Butler’s Hudibras (Introductory Note by T. W. H. Crosland). 
Greening. 35. net. 

A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys (Hawthorne). Ward, Lock. 
Is. 6d. 

Spendthrift (W. Harrison Ainsworth. Windsor Edition. Vol. XX.). 
Gibbings. 2s. 6a. net. 

The Water-Babies (Kingsley. 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Poems (Percy Bysshe Shelley). 

Silas Marner (George Eliot). Blackwood. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. Dent. ts. 6d. net. 

The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens (Collected and Edited by 
F. G. Kitton). Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by Linley Sambourne). 


Blackie. 25. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL Books. 
A School Geometry (Parts I. and II. H.S. Hail and F. H. Stevens). 
Macmillan. Is. 6¢. 
History of Greece for Beginners (J. b. Bury), 3s. 6d. ; Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales: the Prologue (Edited by Alfred W. Pollard), 
2s. Macmillan. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Thoughts from Maeterlinck (Chosen and Arranged by E. E. S.). 
George Allen. 35. 6d. net. 

The Study of Mental Science (J. Brough). Longmans. 2s. net. 

The Fundamental Problem in Monetary Science (Correa Moylan 
Walsh). Macmillan. 7s. 6¢. net. 

A History of American Political Theories (C. Edward Merriam). 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Photographic Lenses (Conrad Beck and Herbert Andrews). Beck. 


THEOLOGY. 
A New Earth: Sermons, &c. (James Adderley). 
and Co. 3s. 6d. 
National Duties and Other Sermons and Addresses (James Martineau). 
Longmans. ‘6s. net. 
The Little Office of Our Lady (Ethelred L. Taunton). 
and Danielsson. 125. 6d. net. 


Brown, Langham 


Bale, Sons 


TRAVEL 
A Philosopher in Portugal (Eugéne E. Street). 
The Persian Problem (H. J. Whigham). 
Exmoor Streams (Claude I’. Wade). 


Unwin. 55. net. 
Isbister 125. 6a. 
Chatto and Windus. 


VERSE. 
Swords and Plowshares (Ernest Crosby). 
Blind Children (Israel Zangwill). 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Barty’s Star (Norman Gale). Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
Christianity and Modern Civilisation (W. S. Lilly). 
Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

Contemporary France (Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated by John 
Charles Tarver. Vol. I. : 1870-1873). Constable. 15s. net. 
Country Gentlemen’s Estate Book, The, 1903 (Osborne Edition. 

Edited by W. Broomball). Country Gentlemen’s Association. 


Grant Richards. 6s. net. 
Heinemann. 5s. net. 


2s. 6d. 
Chapman and 


55. net. 
Dictionary of National Biography (Index and Epitome). Smith, 
Elder. 255. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL:—The Printseller, 6a. ; 
The Easter Art Journal, 2s. 6¢.; The Art Journal, Is. 6d. ; 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, 5s. net; Deutschland, 3m.; The 
International Quarterly, 55. net; Baconiana, Is. net ; Mercure 
de France, 2fr. 25c.; Geographical Journal, 2s.; Scribner’s 


Magazine, Is. 


al 
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FROM DUCKWORTH & Co. 
= 
R. B RIMLEY JOHNSON’S LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. 
LI sT. Gronav. Forty-four Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net. 
THE GR AFTSM AN “Quite a remarkable little book.”—Academy. 

; 

Vol. I. MAY 1. Part 1. MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


A MONTHLY PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS IN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY 
MODERN ARTISTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


2s. net. 2s. net. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


Vol. I. MAY 1. Part 1. 


A MONTHLY PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 
MODERN ARTISTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Each number contains 8 large Coloured Plates, and its contributors 
are amongst the most distinguished architects of the day. 


TWO BOOKS DEALING WITH THE KING’S 
QUESTION. 


BRITAIN'S NEXT CAMPAIGN. 


By JULIE SUTTER. 
Is. net. 


FROM THE ABYSS. 


By AN INHABITANT. 


Is. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


By 
EDWARD T. BENNETT. 
Is. 


THE ‘*‘ROSES OF PARNASSUS” SERIES. 


Paper cover, 6d. net. Vellum, Is. net. 


No. 1. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
No. 2. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Others to follow. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 


‘¢ This brilliant little work.”’—‘Spectator. 


ls. net. 


- R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


By Cuartes Hotroyp. Fifty-two Illustrations. First Volume in a New 
Series. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Holroyd is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has performed 
a valuable task.”"—Morning Post. 


THE JOY OF LIVING (ES LEBE 


DAS LEBEN). By HERMANN SupeRMANN. Translated by Epiru 
Wuarrton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘* That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely necessary to re It is also 
something to acquire and preserve. The publishers send it out with all the accom- 
panying charms of good typography and exceptionally tasteful binding.” —G/obe. 


Paper, rs. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. 


By BEATRICE H. BARMBY. 


** Well-written tales. The writer catches the air and feeling of her scene.” 


Daily News. 
SUCCESS. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 


“ This author stands cut from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as the 
embodiment of one thing in literature....that rare thi'g, charm....Full of 
pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.” 

Athenaeum. 


BUSH STUDIES. 
By BARBARA BAYNTON. 


“* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
Daily Mail. 
‘Has a quality surpassed by nothing we have had from Australia in recent 
years.” —Ladies' Field. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE: an Ethical 


Study of the Church of Rome. By JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “S. 
Augustine and his Age,” ‘‘ Peter Abélard,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
the press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE and his AGE. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“To those who want to read the real characters of saints in real history it 
will be welcome. By the wise it will be accepted as a valuable page of history.” 


Spectator. 
PETER ABELARD. 


6s. net. 
“ Singularly well-written, conscientious, and philosophic study. Intensely alive, 
vividly human, palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex human 
character.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Large crown 8vo. 


TOM WEDGWOOD, the First Photo- 


grapher. An Account of his Life, his Discovery, and his Friendship with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and an Examination of some Early Photographic 
Discoveries. By R. B. Lircurietp. Demy 8vo. 10 Illustrations, 8s. net. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 


Marcaret L. Woops. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


characters.” —Aonthly Review. 


JEAN GOUJON. 


Preface by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to. 10 Photogravures and 10 Collo- 
types. Edition limited to 3co Copies ; 50 on Handmade Paper, with Illustra- 
tions on Japanese Vellum, £5 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s. net. 


‘* An interesting monograph. Very finely illustrated.”— 77zmmes. 


By Recrnatp LIsTER. 


NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. III. 


and 1V. Large crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. 


and II. Large crown 8vo. SECOND IMPRESSION. Buckram, gilt top, 12s. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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“WHE EXTENSIVE AND INTERESTING LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
. TAYLOR BROWN, ESQ., OF GIBRALTAR HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 20, 1903, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the extensive and interesting LIBRARY of the late John Taylor Brown, 
“Esq., LUD. F.S.A. (Scot. ), of Gibraltar House, Edinburgh, Vice-President of the 
“Early Scottish Text Society, &c. : author of “‘ Bibliomania,” &c., comprising a large 
wamber of on the History, Biography, Literature, Antiquities, Topography, 
amily History, and Fewer)! of Scotland (many scarce and valuable), first editions 
-of the writings of celebrated English and Scottish authors, or Browning, Burns 
(with the original Kilmarnock Edition of his Poems), S. T. Coleridge, Cowper, 
Defoe, De Quincey, Carlyle, John Galt, Goldsmith, Wm. Hazlitt, Jas. Hogg, 
Hume, Keats, Chas. Lamb, W. S. Landor, John Locke, Milton, Jo. Ritson, 
Ruskin, Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Southey, Swift, Sir Henry Taylor, Tennyson, 
“Thackeray, Jas. Thomson, Aubrey de Vere, ‘Horace Walpole, Geo. Wither, Wm. 
Wordsworth, &c., several with interesting MS. notes by the various authors as 
described in Dr. Brown’s “‘ Bibliomania,” publications of the Bannatyne, Maitland, 
Spalding. and other clubs, bibliographical works of Dibdin and others, fine art and 
‘illustrated books, Commonwealth and Civil War books and pamphlets, Bibles, 
* Testaments, Greek and Latin classics, and works in general literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
“LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


40 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE and, 3rd, and 
4th. FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between 
480 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBI. 
TION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their 
lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under iS and Junior 
Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
CHELTENHAM. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (499 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six ‘or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum _ may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD Master or SECRETARY. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 


THE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY ist, 


1903. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
pecial Classes for the rreliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 
There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. DovuGras 
Harmer, M.C., Cantab., WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 
A handbook forwarded on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
"York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
r 3 orders for their own STANDAF.D PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


“Ts SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY rst, 
and Students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £360 in the following September, as well 
as for the numerous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period 


“SLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
“@xtensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
‘Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


‘Alse Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


By the t of the S Session the Governors will have completed 
the arrang' for opening an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
Hospital. 


with board and lodging. 


be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


7 


| THE KENSIT MARTYR MEMORIAL TRAINING HOME 


_ That English-speaking Protestants are determined to perpetuate the memory of John Kensit, Reformer and Martyr, goes without 
saying ; and the feeling is widespread that a most fitting memorial would be one which has for its object the consolidation and the 
placing on a permanent footing of the remarkable and successful work which God had called upon him to inaugurate. 


The idea is daily growing that this permanent memorial should take the form of a Home where the Wickliffe Preachers should 
‘receive the training which will the better prepare them for the all-important part they have still to play in rousing the indifferent 
but Protestant masses of our great centres of population, and in meeting in debate the cunning Sacerdotalist with his plausible and 


specious arguments. 


The founding and endowing of a Training Home for the Wickliffe Preachers has now been definitely started, and £500 
has already been obtained. To secure the purchase of a suitable house, and to provide an endowment—so that the Home may not 
‘be an encumbrance each year on the ordinary income of the society—would require a sum approaching £10,000, and such a sum 
Will you interest all your friends and use this collecting sheet amongst them ? 


cannot be obtained without the help of all. 


NAME. 


| 
j 


| 


‘10. 


ADDRESS. 


| Ss. | d, 
| 

| 

| 


| 
| 


Reports of the work carried on by our 25 Preachers in all parts of England appear Monthly in the 
“ Churchman’s Magazine” and “ Beacon Fire,” price Id. each, or 3s. post free per annum. 


All Subscriptions for the Memorial Training Home should be addressed to 
J. A. KENSIT, 
PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY, 18 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


re] CURRENT ACCOUNTS. y 4 
2 V4 on the minimum monthly balances, when 0 
10 


drawn below £100. 
1 % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
a on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 y 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
hares and sold for customers. 


Stocks 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
“ C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telegraphic A 


: Brrxpeckx, Lonpon.” 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 
From the Directors’ Report for February, 1903. 


GOLD RECOVERED. 
Bullion. Fine Gold. 
From Total. Total. 
illed. illed. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill .. oe oe es 10°734 6,576°609 9°372 
Tailings oo ee 2553704 3°606 2,198°554 3°133 
Own Concentrates ee 878°68 1°252 863°791 1°231 
Total from own Ore ++ 10,932"14 15°592 9,638°954 13°736 
Purchased Concentrates .. 78°68 1,231°952 
810°82 10,870°906 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
110 Stamps Crushed 14,035 tons. a 
er ton 
EXPENDITURE. Milled. 
Mining Account (i including Maintenance) oe 886614 7 o12 7°622 
Milling Account (incl e) ee 2,308 13 0 Oo 3 3°478 
Vanning Account Gocluding 241 13:11 © 4°133 
Cyaniding and Chlorination a (including 
Maintenance) oe es 1,911 10 6 o 2 8°687 
General Maintenance ‘Account ee oe ee F217 3 ° 0°004 
General Charges ee ee ee oe es 3,263 121% 9609 
14,645 2 2 I © 10°433 
Development Account oo oe 1,722 030 O @ 5°447 
Machinery, Plant and Buildiugs oo 338 0 © 0 5°780 
16,705 3 0 3 
Profit on Working .. 25,233 10 O 1:15 


£41,943 13 0 


‘Pert ton 
REVENUE. Milled: 
Gold Accounts— £ ac 24 
From Mill oe oe ++ 27,935 12 10 119 
» Tailings .. oe 933317 2 © 13 3°696 
» Own Concentrates 3669 3 Oo 5 2°743 


49,943 13 0 218 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and 


ofits on Purchased Concentrates... oe ee 71,0000 © 5°100 


441,943 33 &2 19 


No peaatien has been made in the above Account for the payment of the 10 per 
cent. Gold 

The value of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. Fine, less cost 
of realisation. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the Manager’s Re, Report for February, 1903. 


6,465°931 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources ee ee 
17°642 dwts. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources per ton milled ee 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 7,230 tons milled. 


Dr. Cost. Cost per Ton 

Te Mining oe ee £5,391 2 6 So 14 8'518 

and Sorting os oe os oe 462 7 2 3°138 

Milli ee ee ee 1,196 18 5 3 

Slim: ee oe ee oo 475 810 © 1 3°566 

Sundry Head Office Expenses, &c. .. 297 12 10 9°746 

9.145 4 8 I 4 117433 

Development Redemption .. ee 733 09 oO © 2 o'coo 

9,878 4 8 r 6 11°433 

Profit .. ee ee 18,007 5 4 2 9 1°597 

£27,885 10 £3 16 1'030 

Cr. Value. Value per Ton 
By Gold Account 

Mill Gold_.. oe +» £14,657 9 8 42 0 0'245 

Cyanide Gold ee ee ee ee 12.543 4 4 114 2°691 

27,210 14 © 3.14 2°936 

Interest Account .. oe ee 674 16 © 1 10'094 

427,885 10 43 16 


T. J. HARRIES AND CO. 


first ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of T. J. Harries and Co., Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Company's 
premises, No. 260 Oxford Street, W., Mr. John Emile Davies presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Oscar John Taylor) having read the notice convening the 
meeting au.d also the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: We are holding this our first annual meeting on the premises 
of the Company for two reasons—one is that it will save expense, and the other is 
that the shareholders present will have an opportunity of viewing the premises, and 
seeing the improvements which have already been made on the upper floors. As 
to the report, I will say at once that we, as directors, would have been better 
pleased if we had been able to declare to you a larger dividend than 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. However, I take it that the ordinary shareholders, 
like the directors, placed their money in this Company as an investment, and, 
looking at the matter in that light, I am perfectly confident that they will have no 
cause to complain, because, having regard to the position of your premises in this 
noted thoroughfare, and to the element of siccess which is apparent in the 
Company, there is no reason why, in a very short space of time, the dividends 
earned and distributed by the board should not be of such a character as to 
give satisfaction to all. There is one matter which may possibly have escaped 
the shareho'ders to which I should like to draw your attention, and that is 
the item in the prospectus where it is stated that ro per cent. interest was 
charged on the purchase price from the time of the stocktaking until the 
purchase was completed. Well, the negotiations took a period of six months; 
so that virtually the Company has paid a dividend of, practically, ro per cent. 
for the six months, and, seeing that the negotiations occupied so long as six months, 
I think 5 per cent. interest would have been more equitable than ro per cent. 
Under those circ es, the diffe e between 5 percent. and 10 per cent. might 
have gone to the ordinary shareholders ; but I do not think the directors would 
have been justified in paying more than 5 per cent. on this occasion, and the surplus 
available, if the interest had been only 5 per cent., would have been used in com- 
mencing a small reserve fund. I am not giving you this information in the shape of 
an apology, but simply as a statement of fact, and I think shareholders will be quick 
enough to gather, in view of what I have stated, that the position of the Company 
is far more satisfactory than would appear from a cursory glance of the balance sheet. 
This 10 per cent., of course, does not come into the current six months, and, indeed, 
will not occur again. The item is quite legal, and perfectly in order, because it was 
inserted in the prospectus. Therefore, the deed is done; the question is closed, 
and cannot be raised again. I am pleased to state that our gross takings showed 
a substantial increase up to October ; but since then there has been no advance ; 
the returns have remained stationary, equal to those of the previous year. You 
directors are of the opinion that this has been caused by the dislocation of business, 
owing to alterations being carried on. In the net returns there is a shrinkage 
which, I think you will readily agree, can be accounted for by the fact that on the 
conversicn of a private company into a limited liability concern there are certain 
charges to be met which did not appear before: In the expenses of management 
there are directors’ fees, the salaries have increased in various departments, there 
is the rent of the Wigmore Street premises for the purposes of the employés, 
and the interest on the purchase of the premises 256 Oxford Street. All these 
expenses have had to be met, and on many of them we have been unable to get 
any return at all. Then, again, there have been certain stocks which we have been 
obliged to clear at a loss. Another item which accounts for the deficit is that the 
stocktakings hitherto have not been satisfactory ; but in this last stocktakiag you 
have the stock at rock-bottom figures ; in fact, they could not be lower ; so that 
the stock is now in a better position than ever, being perfectly clean and healthy. 
1 now wish to congratulate the shareholders on the position of the leases to-day. 
When the Company took over these premises, the three leases were not at allina 
satisfactory condition—that is, from the point of tenure—but after certain negotia- 
tions we are certainly ina far better position with regard to them than when the 
Company started. The whole of the premises are now in your possession, and 
you have a free run from forty-six to sixty-three years. After that date you 
will deal direct with the Howard de Walden Estate. One thing has been a source 
of anxiety to the directors, and that is that we have been unable to get on 
with the alterations on the premises. A lot has been done ; but not so much as we 
should have liked. This has been caused owing to the delay in having the licenses 
granted, and certainly we could not commence making any structural alterations 
until the licenses were in our hands. The balance-sheet states that the licenses are 
being arranged for and will shortly be obtained. Well, I am glad to be able to tell 
you that this morning, about half an hour ago, the licenses, which had already 
been sealed, have been duly signed, and we are now in a position to go right 
ahead. In the progress of these alterations you will find that there will be greater 
space available for future departments, We have already been able to open one 
or two extra departments ; but I hope that those of you who have time will walk 
round and see the improvements which have been effected. When they are all com- 
pleted we shall have fully six departments more. and these we trust will become a 
source of very much additional revenue to the Company. The show really 
six months’ trading, and although I have not been able to give any great array of 
figures, I have put before you a straightforward statement of the position up to the 
present time, and I trust that it will meet with your approval. Before resuming 
my seat I must pay a tribute to our v4 The has been most 
indefatigable in getting the alterations through as fast as possible. The energy of 
the staff and the spirit which animates them give us every confidence for the futmre. 
They are one and all of this opinion—that now we are in a position to carry out the 
whole of our alterations success will be attained by the Company. I beg to propose 
that the report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. Jobn Griffiths seconded the motion, which, after a short discussion, was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the payment of a six months dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, less tax, on the preferred stock. 

Mr. Griffiths seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 

A six months dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was also declared 
on the ordinary shares, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Griffiths. 

Mr. John Hinds, who was received with applause, said that he did ne: accept 
the invitation to become Chairman of the Company without a great amount of 
consideration and an investigation into the financial position of the concerr. 
Having made the necessary inquiries, he could corrob the made by 
the Chairman as to the finances of the Company. He could not help feeling that 
they had aconcern second to none in London. During the short time he had 
teen connected with the business he had been very much impressed with the 

dmirable work ac plished by the manager, who was doing all in his power to 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,505 2°. 7d. 


promote the welfare of the Company. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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The Saturday Review. 


11 April, 1903 


: THE LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Fighting Competition and Trade Depression. 
‘Ts annual general meeting of the shareholders of 


the Linotype Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Sir J. Lawrence, M.P. (Chairman of 
the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Booty) read the notice convening the meeting and also 
the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said that the board recommended the payment of a final 
dividend, making the sum distributed among the shareholders for the year 
490,000, leaving £39,645 to be carried forward. The causes of the fall in the pro- 
fits were fully set forth in the statement sent out to the shareholders at the end 
of last November. The Company were beset with acute and unexpected competi- 
tion from America and from Germany. He continued : ‘‘ We had to fight that, 
and on the Continent especially ; but we are holding our own. In one department 
—th+t of the Miehle printing presses, which sell for even a greater sum than 
the Linotype—we have this year seen some gratifying signs of increase. We have 
sent out a considerable number of these machines, and we hope for a pretty 
good trade in them this year. As to the Miehle’ machine, I may tell you 
that the earnings of that Company in America practically amount to as much as 
the Linotype Company gets from its Linotype business in this country, and if we 
can push that branch of our work as successfully as we anticipate, we shall 
build up a very important and valuable adjunct to our business. It is obvious 
that if one branch of our business begins to fall off, we, who have so 
many strings to our bow, must develop those other branches which have in them 
both promise of profit and remunerative employment. We are not alone in the 
depre-sion from which we have been suffering. The paper trade of this country is, 
as you all know, in an dingly dep d condition, and the condition of that 
trade is a pretty good index and barometer of the kind of depression that we have to 
put up with ; but we do not on this side of the table despair of that gloom passing 
away, and we have only to grin and abide, as we did ten years ago, until prosperity 
smiles upon us again. We can, however, do much in the meantime—and we 
propose to do much if it is granted to vs to do it—to economise our 
methods of production and administration, effecting economies in every 
department. We have begun that policy not only since January 1, 
but even before, and we are strenuously determined to carry it out. Now, 
the competition that we suffered last year had its origin in many 
causes. Of course, these competing companies had been in existence for ten years. 
They had made no profit ; but they had checked our rate of prosperity and pre- 
vented us from getting orders in many quarters. The renewed activity—the new 
zeal and enthusiasm—that they threw into their business is believed by us and 
many of our friends to have been stimulated by apprehensions that if a large 
amalgamation of Linotype interests ever took place they would be ground between 
the upper and nether millstone, and it behoved them to put their best foot forward 
and show that they were worth treating with. But, whatever the cause, it was, for 
the time being, somewhat injurious to us, and we had to meet the competition—in 
France especially. Our machines, for which we got £640 apiece there, were met 
with similar kinds of machines, which were offered for £6co. We met that offer by 
reducing the price to £550; they met that by offering theirs at £500, and so it 
went on. We played the silly, cut-throat game of cutting prices down until 
we got as low.as £200; they then got tired, and the result to-day is that 
we have closed up our feud. Now, we are very sorry for the deferred shareholders, 
to whom we are not able to give more than 3 per cent. to-day ; but I am reminded 
of the examples of some other companies of a similar character —that is, industrial 
companies—and particularly one, the Bovril Company. I see that Lord Duncannon, 
in addressing his shareholders a few weeks ago, said: ‘Of course, we all know 
that in subscribing for deferred shares we were aiming at large profits in certain 
eventualities, and taking considerable risks if they were not realised. Steady investors 
took debentures, preference stocks, and ordinary stocks, and it does not become 
those who are not contented with from 44 per cent. to 7 per cent. per annum to 
demand that the business should be crippled by neglecting reserves and carrying 
forward attenuated balances.’ Well, that is pretty much our case. These who buy 
deferred shares—and we are all large holders of those shares on this side of the 
table, and suffer in common with the rest Of you—have to take the risks in an 
industrial business. When you have periods of great success you are able to afford 
good dividends, and a great many of the shareholders, let me remind you, demand 
those good dividends ; we have had shareholders in the past, and very large share- 
holders, who have not supported the wishes of the directors in their desire to 
conserve the resources of the Company as they would have liked to have done. 
Some of those shareholders have now sold out and left us, and perhaps it is better 
for the Company that they have done so, because the directors now feel freer to 
give vent to their own feelings and free play to their own policy, that the soundest 
way to build up the Company is to conserve its resources and not divide up every 
penny that is made. That is the policy we shall pursue in the future. If pro- 
sperity should retu » to us in the near future, as we hope it will, whatever those 

fits may be we shall not divide them up as we have done in the past.” 
Their general machinery trade, which had now attained almost as great proportions 
as the Linotype business, had also been subjected to keen competition during the 
past year, but he was glad to say that my | ad been holding their own. With re- 
gard to the Patent Law Amendment Act, he observed that it would be of consider- 
able advantage to the Company. There were new conditions supervening which 
might necessitate a new policy. There was before them the prospect of a dull 
period in trade, which would call for every measure of economy in manufactur. and 
administration. At a conference held the other day of representatives of the 
hardware and metal and engineering trades, — A. to the conclusion that, 
if England was to hold her own, a policy of combination must be adopted in so 
far as the manufacturing and distributing powers of companies were concerned. 
The combination in this Company's case would no doubt ultimately be an Inter- 
national one. But the first and natural step would have to be a combination in this 
country of the Linot Machinery Trust, and Printing Machinery Companies. 
That would have to te the preliminary step, but he was not going to press the idea 
fora month or two. The current was, however, running strongly here and in 
America that their true interests consisted in ultimately combining all their agencies. 
He concluded by assuring the shareholders that the directors would do their utmost 
to place the Company's business in its old position. ‘‘I am not dismayed, nor are 
my colleagues, by the present temporary wavg of depression and gloom ; 
we had to deal with it ten years ago, and, when. we were beset by it, 
it nerved us to greater determination. If I heeded my own interests, 
my own peace of mind and contentment, I should have retired from this Com- 
pany when it had reached the zenith of its prosperity. I have seen it through 
its infancy, and put it on a firm foundation; but hardly had we got up 
to a condition of prosperity than this wave of bad trade set in, and I said to 
my colleagues that it would be cowardly now bad times have come to desert the 
ship, and not give double as much work as we have in the past. And if 
you, on your t, will accept that indication of our feelings and our deter- 
mination to stick to this business, and make it either individually, as it is now, or 
in a combined form with the other companies, as big a success as it has been in the 
past, and, if possible, bigger, we will cheerfully give you such services as remain to 
us.” He concluded by moving : “‘ That the report of the directors and the state- 
ment of accounts for the past year be received and adopted.” 

Sie HH. Bemeese sacestied the motion, and ‘said that the presen 
affairs was anlytemporary The Loard had great hope for the future. 
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Mr. J. Bell inquired if the directors had recently reduced their holdings. 

The C , in reply, said that not a single member of the board had been: 
selling shares. His last purchase was 1,500 Deferred Ordinary Shares, for which 
he paid between £7 and 48. 

The report was adopted, and the proposed dividends agreed to. 


MACHINERY TRUST. 


COMPETITION SUCCESSFULLY FACED. 


“TSE ninth annual general meeting of the Machinery 

Trust, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at Cannon Street Hotel, Sir J. 
Lawrence, M.P. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. H. Beazley) read the notice calling the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. e 

The Chairman said the profits for the year amounted to £70,122; added to that 
there was £7,218 brought forward from the previous year, and in addition to that 
they were entitled to take £10,coo from the reserve fund to augment the income, and 
the directors were thereby enabled to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares and 6 per cent. on the preference shares. That would absorb the 
revenue with the exception of £6,091, which would be carried forward. The result 
of the trading of the year was not so good as in the previous year, and the causes 
were that the country had been passing through a period of trade depression, due 
partly to a sort of backwash from the war, coupled with the fact that the Trust had 
to meet an exceptional amount of competition in their main commodity, the Lino- 
type machines. The Trust dealt in something like 216 articles and eighty-one 
classes of machinery and supplies. That competition was of a very disastrous 
nature, but steps had been taken by their friends and allies, the Linotype Company, 
which would go a great way in lessening that loss in the near future. Covering, as 
the Trust did, such a vast area in regard to territory and the articles supplied 
it was inevitable that they should come in contact with a larger amount of com- 
petitors than the Linotype Company itself. Although they ‘had suffered in 
regard to decrease of profits on their main articles, yet they had new and other sources. 
open tothem. They had a very valuable adjunct in the Autoplate, and they had 
also a gratifying increase in the sale of the Miehle machine, and again they had the 
Century printing machine. As to the latter, they had had to meet with a good 
deal of competition from Germany and Italy, but they were holding their own, and 
were slowly, but appreciably, widening their market. The Miehle machine business. 
in America was as great as the Linotype was in England, and, although on the 
broad question of trade they found that there was no pronounced evidence of a 
revival as was hoped to follow the conclusion of the war, it was :atisfactory to know 
that they were going slowly, but steadily forward. The Chairman continued 
“‘ Our progress is undoubtedly sure, but it is necessarily slower ; but the outcome of 
it is that we look forward in the near future to a considerable and steady growth of 
our business. That business is at the present time pretty broadly established, and 
it is growing in size day by day. One of the evidences is our weekly cash takings. 
During the period from the beginning of January to the end of March we have 
received in cash—that is to say, in sovereigns and cheques, as distinguished from 
bills, which we do not discount, and also from book debts, which are carried 
forward—we have received in solid sovereigns since January 1 £84,871, as against 
£66,000 in the corresponding period of last year. Well, gentlemen, on the 
principle that one swallow does not makessummer, an item in the business such as 
the growth of the cash receipts is only an iailieation, and I must not mislead you as to. 
the profitabl of your busi ; but anyhow, .it shows that it is a live business, 
and it shows that you are getting payment iin sovereigns, and are not going in 
for flash finance, in the shape of book debts, credits, and so forth. You are 
necessarily, by the very nature and constitution of your busines, giving credit 
to people in the trade, as that is what we are founded to do ; but you have security. 
These payments are made over regular periods, and you have the security of the 
machines in the event of the subsequent instalments not being paid. Now, there 
is a revival appearing in certain branches of the trade, particularly in the item I 
mentioned a short time ago—the Miehle machine—and in other similar branches of 
the business there are some evidences of a revival ; but I would not like to say that 
there is sufficient evidence to enable me to predict that the profits of the current 
year will show a very material increase upon last vear ; but we are full of hope that 
they will. We are going on slowly, and in a gradual way ; but there are no pro- 
nounced evidences to-day of a great revival of trade, such as we had looked forward to 
at the conclusion of the war. What may transpire in the remaining seven or eight 
months of this year, of course, we shall know later on ; but at the present moment we 
are going on surely, but steadily, getting a small increase in our orders in some depart- 
ments, and we are getting undoubtedly nearer to a more solid cash basis than we have 
ever attained before.” Financial critics had given the Trust a good deal of attention 
with regard to the largeness of their dividends, and the three years of trade depres- 
sion had taught the board that a full war chest was as good for a company as for a 
Government. The consequence was that ia future it had been decided to pay no 
interim dividend, higher than 10 per cent. even although the profits warranted a 
declaration of 20 per cent. The directors proposed also, instead of paying quarterly 
dividends, to make the interims half-yearly, but the change would be introduced 
gradually, the next interim being paid in October, and thenceforth in April and 
October. He also noticed that there was a growing feeling in favour of combina- 
tion in manufacturing and distributing agencies in all industries in the world, and 
especially in the engineering trade. There was consequently a proposal on foot 
for a closer combination between the Linotype Company and the Trust and the 
printing machinery trades, and although no proposal in that direction would be 
made that day, it would form the subject of a future discussion, unless there was 
some pronounced opinion of hostility on the part of the shareholders. He concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and the payment of the dividend. 

Mr. E. J. Halsey seconded the motion. 

Mr. F. W. Reynolds, in congratulating the board on the state of the Trust, took 
occasion to compliment the Chairman on the manner in which he had supported 
Mr. Hayes Fisher in connexion with*the affairs of another company. He con- 
sidered that Mr. Hayes Fisher, by hisspeech in the House of Commons, had shown 
himself to be an upright and honousa@bleman, whom they might all hope to see 
again a member of the Government. 

The Chairman, in referring to the matter, said he welcomed that observation 
respecting a man he had always found to be a high-minded and honourable col- 
league. He considered that Mr. Hayes Fisher's action had set a standard of 
honour and right feeling which future members of the Government might well 
follow. His friend and himself had gladly put down the money to pay everybody 
twenty shillings in the pound, and they were happy in the knowledge that they 
would not be responsible for any loss that might be constructively made ulti- 
mately. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the retiring directors and auditors 
re-elected. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BROWNHILL EXTENDED. 


. | ‘HE eighth ordinary general meeting of Brownhill 
Extended, Limited, was held on Monday, at Winchester House, Old Broad 


Street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. John Girdwood, J.P. (the Chairman ‘ 


of the Company). 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors, 

The Chairman congratulated the shareholders on the success which had attended 
the development of the property during the past year. Since the end of December 
last work had been devoted to raising ore from the north-west corner of the mine 
for treatment at Hannan’s Star Company’s mill, which had been leased for a few 
months. In January 2,041 tons were treated, yielding gold of the value of 
£17,591 ; in February the tonnage was 2,229, the estimated value of the gold 
now in transit being about £33,000; and last month 2,430 tons were crushed, 
worth about £24,000. The total cost of production amounted to, approximately, 
426,760, so that the net profit for three months was £47,8co. The Chairman con- 
tinued : “ It will be within the recollection of some of the shareholders present that 
there was a discrepancy between the estimate of value made by Mr. James, our 
consulting engineer, and that of our manager. We know that consulting engineers 
are very careful people—they do not like to prophesy. In our manager (Mr. Johns) 
we have a very sanguine man, and his estimate was about double that of Mr. 
James's. That gentleman said we had about 5,000 or 6,000 tons, whereas our 
manager's estimate was 12,coo tons. Well, I do not think that our manager's esti- 
mate is very far wrong. I believe that it will be found that we have about 
15,000 tons of the value of 3 oz. per ton. Taking the ore at the value of 
3 0z., that gives us 45,0co oz. Calculated on the basis of £3 10s. per oz., which 
is a very low estimate, that will give you the handsome return of about 
£157,500, or almost double the amount of the capital of the Company. 
Under the circumstances you wili perhaps like to know what we propose to do 
in the future. We propose to do the very best we can for our shareholders, as 
we have always done. We intend to give you an interim dividend of 55., or 25 per 
cent. on our capital. We made preparations for this as far back as two years ago, 
when I told you that we had written off £22,700, soasto be able to give you every 
advantage in the way of dividend as it came along. We asked our auditors how 
much they thought we ought to write off before paying a dividend, and they told us 
that it will be safe to write off £17,000. That seems a large amount ; but, still, 
even after writing off that sum we can pay the proposed dividend of 5s. That 
dividend will represent £20,coo, and, deducting that sum and the £17,000 which it 
is suggested should be written off the £47,331, it will leave nearly £11,0¢0 as work- 
ng capital for carrying on our work at the mine.” There was still a considerable 
quantity of ore in the north-west corner of the property, and it was an open 
question whether the whole of it should be extracted as soon as possible ora portion 
left to be dealt with at a later period. He should like to hear the opinion of the 
shareholders on this point. Referring to the newly-acquired leases, consisting of 
24 acres, he said that additional working capital would be required in order to 
develop them. The proposal was to increase the capital from £80,c00 to £100,cco. 
It might appear bad finance to give the shareholders a dividend of 25 per cent. with 
one hand and take it away from them with the other. As a matter of fact, 
however, the shareholders need not subscribe to the extra capital unless they 
wished, as it could be guaranteed for a small percentage. The new issue would be 
made at 22s. 6d. per share. 

Mr. W. P. Lapage seconded the motion and gave an encouraging account of the 
position and prospects of the Company. 

Mr. Boyle spoke on the success of their work and suggested that operations 
should be continued for the extraction of the gold in the north-west corner of the 
mine. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


KIMBERLEY WATER WORKS. 


| twenty-third annual general meeting of the 
Kimberley Water Works Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at 
‘Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. James Jackson presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. William Vincent) read the notice convening the meeting and 
also the auditors’ report. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the past year 
had been one of the most critical in the history of the Company. In an action 
brought by them against the town council of Kimberley for the determination of 
their rights judgment was given against the Company in the Courts at Cape Town, 
but permission to appeal to the Privy Council was granted. In the event of their 
‘not arriving at an agreement for the extension of the present concession, the appeal 
would come on for hearing in due course. The town council of Kimberley intro- 
duced a Bill into the last Session of the Cape Parliament to enable them to 
construct waterworks within the municipal area, so as to be independent of any 
supply from the Company after the termination of the concession. That Bill was 
most vigorously opposed by the Company, and was eventually thrown out while 
still in a committee stage, the preamble being not proved. The result was of vital 
importance to the interests of the Company, but the fight had been conducted at a 
cost to them of £3,354. Some months after the rejection of the Bill the Kimberley 
management intimated that the town council might be prepared to entertain 
proposals for an extension of the concession if satisfactory terms could be arranged. 

He and Mr. Donald Macdonald went out to Kimberley to meet the council, and 
after prolonged negotiation the terms were settled of an agreement which would be 
submitted on the 2:st inst. tothe ratepayers of Kimberley. If the latter approved it a 
shareholders’ meeting would be called, at which the agreement would be presented 
and the fullest explanations given. He was confident that it would prove advan- 
tageous to both the town council and the Company. He and Mr. Macdonald took 
advantage of their presence at Kimberley to make a complete inspection of the 
Company’s works and plant, which they found to be in singularly good condition, 
There could be little doubt that in the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, where 
Boer and Briton seemed determined to work together for the good of the country, the 
recovery would be substantial and comparatively rapid. Turning to the accounts, 
: he said that the past year, though not attaining to the exceptional prosperity of rgor, 
had still been a good year—in fact, the best the Company had had, with one excep- 
tion, since 1889. The consumption of water was 172,000,000 gallons, or 26,009,009 less 
than in the previous year, the receipts of which were swollen by the requirements of the 


garrison. He thought that they might look forward to two prosperous years during ° 


the remainder of the concession, which would expire on May 15, 1905, though there 
were already indications wtich pointed to the fact that they cou'd not expect a 


recurrence of the exceptional prosperity of 1901 and 1902. The extension of the 
concession proposed was for 21 years ; the maximum price for water would be 8d. 
per roo gallons. If the ag: were d all legal proceedings between the 
two parties would be abandoned, each party paying its own costs. 


Mr. C. Critchett seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 


AMERICAN BOND AND SHARE HOLDERS. 


| ae eighteenth annual general meeting of the 

English Association of American Bond and Share Helders, Limited, was 
held on Monday, at the registered offices, 5 Great Winchester Street, E.C., Mr. 
Joseph Price (Chairman and Managing Director of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Lindley, F.C.1.S.) read the notice convening the meeting 
and also the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman stated that the business of the year 1902 resulted in a net profit of 
44,803, which, added to the amount brought forward, gave an available balance of 
45,287. Out of this amount the directors recommended the setting aside of £1,000 to 
the reserve fund for the equalisation of dividends and the payment of the maximum 
dividend allowed by the memorandum of association, 74 per cent., leaving £410 to 
be carried forward. It was now three years since the balance of unpaid capital, £8 
a share, was called up, and the results since achieved would, he thought, confirm 
the wisdom of that policy. During this period the reserve fund for equalising 
dividends had grown from £3,000 to £7.000, and the investments, which were 
taken in the accounts at cost price, showed a profit at that day’s official 
quotations of considerably over £2,000, Practically the whole of the paid- 
up capital was invested in 2} per Cent. National War Loan Stock. 
A portion of the profits of the past and previous years had been made 
by the Association in acting as agents for holders of securities in relation 
to various new issues of stock by some of the American companies. This source of 
revenue would doubtless continue to some extent, but it could not be permanently 
relied upon, or, rather, it was what might be termed ‘‘ an uncertain quantity,” and 
therefore the directors were desirous, when the opportunity occurred, as in the past 
year, of continuing to build up a reserve fund from revenue. This fund amounted 
on December 31 Jast, as he had said, to £7,000, which was equivalent to nearly two 
years’ dividends on the total paid-up capital. Some idea of the extent to which 
the public had taken advantage of the facilities offered by the associa- 
tion might be gained from the fact that since its inauguration over 1,200,c00 
shares had been registered and nearly £2,000,000 had been collected and 
distributed for interest and dividends on American securities. As an example of the 
confidence placed in the Association by English investors in American shares, it 
might be mentioned that in their capacity as agents for one of the large American 
companies, upon recently applying for proxies, out of a total English registration of 
89,425 shares they received proxies representing no fewer than 85,567 shares. The 
Association was in the unique position of having the whole of its subscribed capital 
invested in Government securities, and while paying the maximum dividend of 
74 per cent. for the last 17 years it had raised from revenue the reserve fund 
mentioned. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and the payment 
of the dividend recommended. 

Mr. John Marnham seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 


HE ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 

of the Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at 

Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. E. C. Morgan 
(the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. W. R. Elston) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that, owing to the fact that a new issue of capital was made in 
May last, the Company at the present time was provided with ample funds todeal with 
possible extensions. When the board met the shareholders about a year ago the Coni- 
pany bad just commenced running its lines by electricity. The results obtained from 
the electric traction had been most consistent. Each line as it was opened added its 
quota to the receipts, and since the entire system had been running the takings 
had been well maintained at about the rate marked in November last. The jump 
in the receipts from horse traction to electricity was immediate, and further motors 
were now being supplied and would be in operation very shortly. The board was 
assured that a fuller service at certain periods of the day would have the effect of 
sensibly adding to the receipts. Alterations which the board had in view would 
also enable it to get more effective mileage out of the cars, and would also 
at the same time economise expenditure. He thought that they might therefore 
look for a gradual expansion in their takings, as there was no lack of 
demand for riding facilities. The Company had had many applications for exten- 
sions from the public, and he might say that most of them promised fairly well, and 
the directors, now that they had comple their engagements with the Munici- 
pality, were giving these suggestions their fullest consideration, with the view of 
taking in hand those which offered most advantages. Sir Howard Vincent, one 
of the directors of the Company, had visited Calcutta, and had sent to the 
board a full report on the position and working of the Company which was 
in every way a most satisfactory statement. Sir Howard concluded his state- 
ment with the following words : ‘‘ Personally, I have never been sanguine, but it is 
impossible to resist such combination of favourable circumstances as are evident on 
every hand.” He (the Chairman) thought it would be agreed that that 
was very strong testimony in favour of the company, and he might add that the 
results since Sir Howard Vincent left had fully Fog the expectations held 
forth. The Company's electric work was subjected to a very severe test during 
the Coronation festivities in January last, and the most conclusive proof of its 
excellence was shown by the fact that in carrying nearly half a million passengers 
during the week no difficulty or interruption was experienced. benefits which 
the Company had obtained by the adoption of electric traction were, first, the 
acquisition of a system by which they could meet the requirements of the public in 
a manrer both convenient and ec ical ; secondly, they had not only been able 
to increase their takings but also to reduce their expenditure ; and thirdly, they 
had vastly added to the assets of the Company by by ets | everywhere 
freehold land in place of the leased premises which they formerly held, which 
would, as the leases fell in or were disposed of, materially decrease their outgoings. 
He thought that the shareholders would therefore admit t hat if money had been 
spent boldly the Company had got good value forit. He proposed: “‘ That the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts to December 31, 1902, as submitted to 
this meeting, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Henry Kimber, M.P., seconded the motion, and, no questions being asked, 
it was at once put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved: ‘‘That a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, or 48. per share, on the old shares, and 1s. per share on the new shares be, 
and is hereby, declared, such dividend to be paid on April 8, free of income-tax. 

Mr. Charles Sanderson seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

A sum of £1,coo was then voted to the Chairman for his special services to the 
Company. 
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